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Cheaper Railroad Tickets 


It isn’t going to cost so much to take 
a railroad ride east of the Mississippi 
River after March 24, The Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission told the rail- 
roads last week that they’d have to go 
back to the 2 cents-a-mile rate. This 
rate was set for them in 1936, Then in 
1938 the I. C. C., let them try charging 
2% cents a mile, just to see how it woul 
work out. Now the Commission has 
decided that the results were not satis- 
factory, and has ordered the railroads 
to go back to the lower rate, 

This doesn’t mean that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission doesn’t want 
the railroads to make money. It’s simply 
that the commissioners (and some rail- 
road men, too) think that more people 
will ridé on the railroads if it costs less, 
They argue that this will bring the 
roads more money than if they had 
fewer passengers paying higher fares. 
They reminded the roads of the big 
business they did in bargain exeursions 
to the World’s Fair. And they recalled 











how the business of the bus lines picked - 


up when the railroads raised their fares. 

The I. C. C. order is only for railroads 
in the East. Western and southern lines 
have stuck to the lower fare right along. 
They claim that it has helped their 
business. A few eastern companies agree 
with them. The Baltimore & Ohio and 
the New York, Ontario & Western both 
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applauded the I. C. C. order. Most of 
the other lines still prefer the higher 
rate. 

But no matter what they think, the 
railroads have to do what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission tells them to. 
Sixty ee ago the railroads weren't 
controlled by the government at all. 
Their financial methods were often 
fraudulent. They favored some of their 
customers at the expense of others. And 
they were constantly fighting among 
themselves. These abuses aroused a 
great deal of bad feeling against the 
roads, especially among western farm- 
ers. Congress decided that the railroads 
would have to be regulated. In 1887 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created to do this. It is an inde- 
pendent body, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Its job is to supervise the services 
of the railroads, to set freight and pas- 
senger rates, and to see that the roads 
obey the laws that apply to them. 


The Parties Lay Their Plans 
The dates for the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions this 
year will be the latest since the Civil 
War. The Republicans will meet in 
Philadelphia on June 24, the Democrats 

in Chicago on July 15. 
For two years 200 mem- 











bers of a Republican Pro- 
gram Committee (Glenn 
Frank, Chairman) have 
been working on a arc 
inary draft of a platform 
for 1940. Last week they 
finished it. 

The New Deal , hasn’t 
ended unemployment, it 
said, because it komt en- 
couraged private business. 
“The long-term confidence 
that soleil the willing- 
ness to risk will not return 
until there is a change in 
the temper and attitude of 
egg toward the 

dership, the processes 
and the possibilities of 
American enterprise.” 

To encourage business 
the Republican program- 
makers suggest: (1) a 
20% reduction in govern- 
ment spending and a bal- 
anced budget by 1942. 
(2) Repeal of taxes which 
hamper business. ($8) 








Costello in Saratoga Springs (N. ¥.) Saratogian 


The Neglected Patient 


Changes in the National 
Labor Relations and Social 


Security Acts, (4) Reduction of relief 


expenditures and local control of relief. 


(5) Reciprocal trade treaties to be made 


only with the approval of Congress. (6) | 


Wage and hour standards to 
ployers. (7) Farm prosperity throu 
selling more farm products rather i 
growing less. “Neither hide-bound nor 
are-brained,” Chairman Frank called 
this program. 
The New York Times praised the 
publicans for advocating plans to en- 
courage business and curb 
‘overnment 
that the Committee's discussion of the 
reciprocal trade agreements is far from 
clear. The Times concluded that the 


set by 


Republicans were too divided on this 


question to make a clear statement. 
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spending. But it remarked — 


Court Upholds Negro Rights — 


February 12 was the birthday of 
— an who — the Ne- 
groes from slavery. On that , this 
year, the Suibronee ¢ Court pee lives 
of four young members of that race. 
They had been sentenced to death in 
Florida for robbing and murdering an 
aged white storek . But, said the 
Court, they hadn’t received the square 
deal which the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution promises to “every 
human being subject to our Constitution 
—of whatever race, creed or ion.” 

The Florida youths had been arrested 
without a warrant, the Court said. For 
a week they were kept in jail without 
being allowed to see friends or lawyers. 
All this time they were questioned, 
_— and day, under “circumstances 
calculated to break the strongest nerves 
and the stoutest resistance.” Finally 
three of them confessed to the crime. 
The other one was convicted on their 
testimony. 

The Supreme Court of Florida up- 
held the convictions. “The Supreme 
a. 
judgment is reversed,” said the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Pace: 
sion written by Justice Hugo Black. 

“Under our constitutional ‘S| 


refuge for those who might otherwise 
suffer because they are helpless, weak, 
outnumbered, or because they are non- 
conforming victims of and 

blic excitement. Due 
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inch of the way. . 

But the Finnish 
- sition is critical. They 
can’t hold out forever 
in the face of the ter- 
rific odds against 
them. “We more 
guns, more men, more 


ape. 
help. England and 
France are sending 
them a ax many 
guns and airplanes, 
but no men. They're 
afraid of dragging 
Russia into their own 
war on Germany’s side 
if they send soldiers to 
Finland, Sweden has 





The Mannerheim “Line” is not a line, but a broad belt, 8 to 
10 miles wide. Arrow shows direction of Russian drive 
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Finland’s Verdun 

Behind the Mannerheim Line lies the 
heart of Finland: the cities and factories 
of the south. For three weeks Russian 
soldiers and war’ machines have been 
hurling themselves at this line. They are 
using “wearing down” tactics. They 
“4 on throwing mass after mass of 
fresh troops against the exhausted Finns. 

Last week the pressure began to tell. 
The Russians got a foothold in the west- 
em end of the Mannerheim Line, in the 
section around Summa. One defensive 
=. after another was being picked 
off. 


But this didn’t mean that the Finns 
were beaten yet. To break through com- 
pletely the Russians would still have a 
desperate fight. For the Mannerheim 
Line isn’t a “line” at all. It’s more like a 
broad belt, as much as ten miles wide 
in some places. There are lakes. stretch- 
ing almost two thirds of the way across 
it, It’s dotted with forests, through 
which cannon and machine guns are 
scattered in open spaces, Enemy too 
coming through these open el vies 
no protection against machine nests 
in the surrounding woods. The roads 
through the “line” have been mined. 
Tank traps and barbed wire run from 
one end to the other. To get through it 
the Russians wil have to fight for every 





refused to help her 
neighbor with men or 
to let soldiers from 
other countries pass 
through Sweden on their way to Finland. 

In the United States, the Senate last 
week passed th Finnish aid bill. This 
would make it possible for the Export- 
Import Bank to lend the Finns up to $20 
million, The House still has to act on this. 
The money cannot be used for military 


New York Post 


for this year at least,” Turkish Foreign 
Minister Saracoglu said. But Turkish 
newspapers warned the people to be 
zeady for war this spring. 


Norwegian Incident 

The German supply ship Altmark 
scuttled into an ice-packed, ‘dead-end 
Oo fjord last week. After her 
came the British destroyer Cossack. The 
Germans tried to ram the Britisher, but 
failed. The Altmark ran aground. British 
sailors boarded the Altmark, drove off 
the crew and killed four of them. Then ~ 
they opened the hatches and released 
$26 British merchant sailors who lad 
been prisoners on the Altmark. 

This was the last chapter in the story 
of the German pocket-battleship Ad- 
miral Graf Spee. The British prisoners 
had been captured by the Graf Spee 
while she was loose in the South At- 
lantic. They had been put aboard the 
Altmark for safe-keeping. The prison- 
ship was on the last lap of its journey 
back to Germany when it met the 
Cossack. 

The affair raised a diplomatic storm, 
with Norway as the goat. The Getmans 
claimed that the Altmark was a mer- 
chant ship and that the British had no 
business chasing her into neutral waters. 
“A most swinish, most bestial attack,” 
they called it..It was, they claimed, as 
if a German cruiser were to come into 
New York harbor, board the Queen 
Mary, and shoot the English crew. 

Britain replied that the Altmark was 
a warship Gaiihien shé was carrying 

(Continued on page 4) 





supplies, however. If the 
Finns are to stop the Rus- 
sian drive, it looks as if 
they'll have to do it alone. 


Near East Menace 

A line of troopships 
steamed into Egyptian wa- 
ters last week, ending a 
7,500 mile voyage. They 
carried 30,000 Australian 
and New Zealand soldiers, 
come to join the Indians, 
Senegalese, Algerians, For- 
eign Legionnaires and 
other assorted Allied troo 
who make up the An 
French Army of the Orient. 
Through the funnel of 
Egypt these troops could 
be poured into any part of 
the Near East if trouble 
should start. 

Nobody knew yet 
whether the war would 
spread to this part of the 
world or not. Both sides, 
however, continued to get 
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ready for it. “I think we are 
reasonably sure of peace, 


“Ding” in N. Y. Henid sess 
“We Can't Give You Anything But Love” 
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prisoners taken by the Graf Spee, and 
that Norway should have released these 
— Though the British had vio- 
ated Norwegian neutrality, (see dis- 
cussion of international law on p. 16) 
the destroyer had acted on direct orders 
to rescue prisoners who had been badly 
treated. Norway protested to Britain 
and threatened to take this case to the 
League of Nations. It is clear, however, 
that the Scandinavian nations fear to 
make any move that would offend Ger- 
many. 


« 





American opinion appeared to feel 
that Britain was justified in the Altmark 
attack in view of the much more serious 
abuses of international law by Germany. 

“Germany screams bloody murder,” 
commented the New York World-Tele- 
gram, “and promises dire reprisals. But 
what -would Germany have done if her 
own warships had trapped a British ves- 
sel full of captured Germans and usin 
neutral waters on a perjured pretense 
What do you think?” 

One Oslo, Norway, newspaper sug- 
gested that President Roosevelt be 
asked to head an investigating commis- 
sion to decide whether the British had 
violated Norwegian neutrality. But 
American officials refused to comment 
on the proposal and hinted that the 
United States would stay clear of this 
complicated quarrel, One observer ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United 
States and other nations in the New 
World would have enough to do enfore- 
ing the “safety belt” zone on this side 
of the Atlantic without worrying about 
affairs in the European war zone. 


The Life Insurance Giant 

A bulky, 332-page book, crammed 
with statistics, was a center of interest 
in Washington last week. It was the 
Security and Excharge Commission’s 
report on life insurance. Here were 
the facts and figures about this great 
business, brought together for the first 
time. They were collected for the 
Monopoly Committee (TNEC). This 
is a government committee which is 
pT or O. the whole economic set-up 
of the country. 

Insurance men used some of the 
figures in the book to show how useful 
their business is. Their critics found 
things in it that proved just the opposite. 
People who weren’t trying to prove any- 
thing were most impressed by the enor- 
mous size of the life insurance business 
as the report pictured it. 

Nearly one out of every two persons 
in the United States has a life insurance 
policy of some sort. In 1938 there was 
over $92 billion of insurance in force 
with the twenty-six big companies in- 
cluded in the report. This was over 
$9 billion more than in 1929, showing 
how the insurance business kept on 


growing during all the depression. 

Another thing the report showed was 
how big a share of the country’s busi- 
ness the insurance companies control. 
They have to invest about $10 million 
a day. As a result, the insurance com- 
panies own 10% of the mortgages 
owed by American farmers, 17.4% of 
the railroads’ bonds, 11.7% of the in- 
dustrial debt, and 11.6% of the Govern- 
ment bonds, 


The British lion stands guard at Suez. This war memorial 
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symbolizes 
cern for the safety of its Mediterranean life-line to India and the Pacifie Ocean, 


Youth Congress Squabbles 

President Roosevelt's verbal spankin 
didn’t discourage the American You 
Congress. “After the speeches were over 
its national assembly drew up a pro- 
gram. It wants to keep the United 
States out of war, to get jobs and gov- 
ernment help for young people, and 
to protect civil liberties. The assembly 
also adopted a message to young pore 
in countries at war, telling them that 
American youth won't rest “until the 
slaughter of our generation is stopped.” 
They refused to consider a resolution 
barring fascists and communists from 
the Congress. Finally, they agreed to 
help any farm or labor organization 
which is working for the same things 
they are. As a first step, they appointed 
a committee which conferred with CIO 
leader John L. Lewis. 

Arguments about whether the Con- 
gress was communistic went on after it 
was over. So did discussions of how 
many young people it really repre- 
sented. Some delegates criticized the 
loose way it was organized. Anyone who 
is, or says he'is, a member of any yore 
organization can vote at a national con- 
vention, one delegate declared. “Some- 
body waves a letterhead and says he 
belongs to such and such an organiza- 
tion.” His organization doesn’t have 
to belong to the Congress, and it doesn’t 
make any difference whether he was 
appointed a delegate or not. Some of 

organizations represented don’t 
even exist. 

This makes it easy for an ul 
which knows what it wants pe sai 
together to influence the Congress. 
That’s the way the communists operate. 
“They can railioad the issues through 
if they want,” Delegate Murray Plavner 
told the New York Post. “Most of the 
kids don’t know what it is all about.” 


Oil + Air = Rubber 
In five years, perhaps, the tires on 
our automobiles will be made of rub- 
r which came from a factory in New 
Jersey instead of from the jungles of 
Borneo. For ten years German and 
American scientists have been trying to 
make artificial rubber. Now they think 
they have the answer. 
It is made of oil and air (the Ger- 


mans, who don’t have much oil, use | 


coal instead). The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey controls the Ameri- 
can end of it. 

Rubber is one of the few important 
raw materials Uncle Sam can’t dig out 
of American earth or raise in his own 
back yard, That’s why he’s been look- 
ing for a substitute for so long. Artificial 
rubber has been made ore. The 
trouble was that it cost so much most 
industries couldn’t afford to use it. The 
new process is said to make artificial 
rubber as cheap as the real thing. And 

ple who have been working with it 
say it’s better than natural rubber. 
Automobile tires made of it, they claim, 
will last from 20% to 30% longer. 


President at Panama 

Naval boomed last leek at Pen- 
sacola, ida, as President Roosevelt 
put to sea aboard the cruiser Tuscaloosa. 
He was going on a “vacation trip,” but 
no one knew just where or why. His 
refusal to answer questions gave at 
air of mystery to the voyage. All kinds 
of sensational stories came out. It was 
hinted that he intended to meet Ev- 
ropean statesmen at sea to talk peace. 
Mr. Roosevelt wouldn't say yes or no. 

After the cruiser had at sea 
for two days it was revealed that the 
President was going to the Canal Zone 
to inspect the defenses of the Panama 
Canal. But it’ still wasn’t clear why 
a mystery had been made of the trip. 
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Examining Life Insurance 
TNEC Investigation Reveals Its Great Financial Power; 


One Out of Every Two 


OES a member of your — 
D have a life pm policy 

Your answer Ceweq ah “yes,” 
because records show that the nation’s 
great life insurance business ‘insures 
virtually one out of every two. people 
in the country. Both of your parents 
may have life insurance policies, and 
they may also have taken out a policy 
for you in order to provide money for 
your college education. 

Further investigation proves that 
Americans ate the greatest insurance 
buyers in the world. The United States, 
with only’ six cent of the world’s 
population, has about 70 per cent of 
the total life insurance—68 million poli- 
cies worth over 110 billion dollars. 
From 1890 to 1987 the population of 
the co grew from about 62 million 
to 180 million, while the amount of life 
insurance in force jumped 25 times as 
fast—from @ little over four billion dol- 
lars to around 110 billions! The second 
largest business in America is the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Twenty-six of the biggest insurance 
companies now have assets of 24 billion 
dollars. ‘Their assets between 1929 and 


19388 have increased at the rate of a 


billion dollars a year—in a period when 
many businesses were losing money. 
The prosperity of the insurance compa- 
nies is partly due to the fact that their 
policies have proved a safer investment 
than the stock market for small investors. 

The above facts were obtained from 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee's investigation of insurance. 
This is the first Federal investigation 
of life insurance in the history of this 
country. And it is the first important 


investigation since a committee of the - 


New York State Legislature conducted 
its famous inquiry in 1906. That in- 
vestigation was directed by Charles 
Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice. 


Exploring Big Business 

The TNEC, more popularly known 
as the Monopoly Committee, was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1938. It is com- 
posed of three Senators, three Repre- 
sentatives, and six officials from - 
emment Departments and agencies— 
such as the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Federal Tra 
Commission. Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming is Chairman of the 
TNEC, In asking Congress to vote 
money for this investigation, President 
Roosevelt made no attack on big busi- 
ness. He explained, however, that the 


Americans Has a Policy 


200 largest corporations in the coun 

Sci SoMMak anus tas 1H pee: cont. ok 
the total wealth of all corporations. 
This “ of a few men to manage 
the economic life of the nation,” -he 
said, “must be diffused among the many 
... smaller businesses .. . or transferred 


“witch. hunt” was ed. He said 
the twelve-man TNEC merely wanted 
to find out what makes the “wheels of 
industry go ‘round,” and discover, if 
possible, why these “wheels” stall at 
times and cause workers to lose their 
jobs. This is an important task. For the 
tween eight and 14 million men idle, 
while billions of dollars have remained 
idle in banks. Ways must be found 
to get idle men, machines and money 
together again. During the year 
many big business leaders and Govern- 
ment € have presented testimony 
to the TNEC on this problem. This 
brings us to the TNEC investigation 
of insurance companies, which have 
been receiving a lot of the peoples’ 
savings in the past ten years. 

Recall some of the facts presented 
on the tremendous power of the 26 
leading insurance companies, which are 
worth 24 billion dollars today. Figures 
shww, for instance, that all insurance 
companies had assets of more than 27 


THE FUNCTION OF DEBTS 





billion dollars in 1937, while the sav- 
ings in commercial banks were only 14 
billions, savings banks deposits were 
12 billions, and building and loan asso- 
ciation deposits were six billions. Study 
the chart on page 6 and you will see 
lensing, ch: ithe’ ani 
ance has increased in the last 50 years. 


Concentration of Power 

Geography also has something to do 
with concentration of insurance compa- 
” power. We find that six of the largest, 

of which are in New York City ex- 
two which are in Newark, N. J., 
had in: 1987 about 56.9 per cent of the 
total assets of all companies. And, to- 
gether with ten corapanies in the New 
England states, these 16 companies had 
74.1 per cent of all assets of all the 
life insurance companies in the United 
States. Savings from all over the nation 
are thus drained into the Eastern part, 
to be reinvested elsewhere. 

Because of their money power, the 
life insurance companies furnished over 
60 per cent of all funds borrowed by 
business corporations in 1937, and 55.2 
“was cent in 1938, This has annoyed the 

ankers, who have millions of dollars 
on hand that they would like to lend 
to businessmen: In addition, the life 
insurance companies own 10 per cent 
of all mortgages on farms. Finally, the 
life insurance companies own over four 
billion dollars worth of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds and 17.4 per cent of all 
railroad bonds. The investments of in- 
surance companies are strictly limited 
by State insurance laws, They cannot 
buy common stocks and are mainly re- 
stricted to first mortgages and.railroad, 
industrial and Government bonds, 
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Control of Power 
This review of the life insurance 
companies’ tremendous economic power 
tcleeh a0 mind President Roosevelt's 
statement about “the power of the few 
to manage economic life of the nation.” 
Is this huge concentration of power 
good or bad for the country? This is 
a hard question to answer. No busi- 
ness, nor anything for that matter, is 
either good or bad just because it hap- 
s to be big. For instance, a huge 
ys on a river performs many needed 
services. It controls floods and releases 
water for use by farmers during dry 
seasons. This water also can be used 
to generate electric power. But if the 
dam breaks the whole countryside may 
be wrecked. 
Life insurance companies are like 
a huge dam. They store up the savings 
of people. At all times the person’s 
licy remains a protection to his fami- 
fy and the savings collected by the 
companies can be used just as the water 
stored up by a dam is used to generate 
electric power. These savings can be 
invested in railroads, Federal, state, 
and local government bonds, in anart- 
ment buildings, farms, and other busi- 
ness activities that will nov for the 
use of this money. The TNEC investi- 
gation is seeking to determine how 
the huge life insurance companies use 
their economic power. Chairman O’Ma- 
honey has assured the companies and 
their policy-holders that no attack will 
be made on the life insurance business. 
The TNEC is merely conducting an 
“Information Please” program. Let's 
conduct one, too. 


How does a company figure out the 
cost of a life insurance policu? 


Three factors determine the cost of 
life insurance: 1. mortality; 2. interest; 
$. expense. In insuring a group of 
people of a given age, a company de- 
termines how many of the group will 
die each year, and fi how much 
money will be needed to meet the 
claims that will fall due each year. To 
do this, the company uses a mortalitv 
table which is based on the number of 
actual deaths as experienced in past 
years in similar groups. As money is 
collected the companv pays current 
claims as people die. Then it sets aside 
a “reserve” fund so that in later years, 
when premium collections from policy- 
holders are less, monev will he on hand 
to make up the difference. If the com- 
pany did not set un this “reserve” it 
would have to increase premiums on 
its policies as the policy-holders died 
and claims were paid in greater num- 
ber in later years. This reserve fund 
is invested in government bonds, and 
lent to businessmen or farmers. It earns 
interest which is added tp the “reserve” 
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i - New York Times 


The value of life insurance policies has 
increased 25 times as fast as the popu- 
lation of the United States since 1890, 


pe ding. in the form of dividends. 
It takes e amounts of capital to es- 
tablish a successful life insurance com- 


pany. 


What types of life insurance are 
sold? 
Ordinary insurance — that is, insur- 
ance sold in amounts over $1,000 
=e paid for on an annual, semi- 
annual or quarterly basis; industrial— 
which is the type scld in small amounts 
(averaging around $232) and usually 
paid for on a weekly basis. It is called 
poor man’s insurance” because the 
weekly payments are small; group in- 
surance—which is the type usually sold 
to an employer for a group of his em- 
ployees. 
‘Does life insurance cost too much? 

Although people live longer today, 
mauy insurance companies base their 
premium costs on out-of-date mortality 
tables, which were compiled 40 or 50 
years ago. This increases the cost of 
ordinary life insurance. Courts in New 
York have criticized the practice, but 
have been unable to halt it. The com- 
panies argue, however, that even if 
the insured person pays more he gets 
it back in dividends earned by the “re- 
serve” funds. Companies must also be 
oma to meet emergency demand 
or payments on acccunt of epidemics 





since Jan 1, 1989, but this doesn’t 
help the holders of older policies. 
TNEC announced the three 
largest mutual insurance i 
made “gains” of 36 million ae i 
1938 as the result of or sur- 


licies which policy-holders 
were unable to keep up. One Federal 
expert explained that when a policy 
lapses the policy-holder loses alt. the 
reserve and is paid nothing back of his 
savings -in the company’s “reserve” 
Haaglik. ag show a high lapse rate 
for ed “poor-man’s: insurance”— 
industrial policies. These are collected 
weekly from millions of workers who 
hoped to put a little aside, or “to pay 
for the cost of a decent burial.” These 
costly policies are sold because they 
sound cheap to the person who buys 
them, because life insurance agents 
naturally want to make commissions on 
sales, and because they usually are all 
a poor person can afford. To solve this 
problem, some experts suggest the sale 
of small insurance policies by savings 
banks. This system was started in 
Massachusetts in 1908, and New York 
adopted it in 1989. To avoid “high 
pressure” salesmanship, and cut 
cost of handling the policies, the banks 
are not allo to use salesmen, and 
the amount one person can buy is lim- 
ited (in New York) to $1,000 in each 
of three banks. 


Should the Federal Government regu- 
late insurance companies instead of 
continuing the present system of regu- 
lation by t.,e 48 states? 

Demands have been heard for Fed- 
eral regulation in order to eliminate 
certain faults. But insurance com- 
panies, and many state officials, oppose 
this suggestion. Albert Linton, Presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, believes that Fed- 
eral control of insurance might en- 
danger the “reserve” funds of 

ies. He pointed out recently that 
vith Fodeiil ipentieg outrunning in- 
come by several billions the Govern- 
ment might try to use these “reserve” 
funds to balance the budget. He ad- 
vocated careful. state regulation and 
said it would be more efficient than 
Federal control. 
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TODAY'S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


Government Regulation of Trusts and Monopolies 


EITHER monopolies nor gov- 
ernment investigation and regu- 
lation of monopolies are new 

in American history. Indeed, the sub- 
ject is almost hackneyed. What is, per- 
haps, new is a growing realization of 
the immense complexity of the subject, 
a feeling that it is a problem for social 
and economic analysis, rather than for 
moral indignation, Certainly this is the 
attitude which appears to control. the 
O'Mahoney Committee (see page 
5), and which finds wide accept- 
ance among students of American 
business, 

What is a monopoly? The term 
is often used interchangeably with 
“trust.” But although monopolies 
are usually trusts, the two are not 
necessarily the same thing. A 
monopoly may be said to. exist 
when one company controls enough 
of the product, the manufacturing, 
or the distribution of a product to 
be able to fix its retail price. Some- 
times a mo ly of this sort may 
be obtained through control of the 
raw material alone, sometimes of the 
manufacturing process alone, some- 
times of the distribution; sometimes it 
is brought about by a combination of 
any of these controls. Whether that 
control has to be fifty per cent, or one 
hundred per cent, or something in be- 
tween depends on the particular busi- 
ness. And though the most familiar 
monopolies are in the field of manu- 
facturing, monopolies may exist in 
every field of economic activity, except 
possibly im farming: in transportation 
and communication, in public utilities, 
in banking and finance and insurance. 

Perhaps the first great American 
monopoly was the Astor Fur Company 
of the early years of the 19th century. 
The real beginnings of monopolies date, 
however, from the Civil War and post- 
war years and are associated with the 
Industrial. Revolution, modern inven- 
tions, and the general use of the cor- 
poration and trust device as a method 
of organization. 


The Coming of The “Trusts” 

As early as 1873 a Congressional 
Committee complained that “The coun- 
try is fast becoming filled with gigantic 
corporations wielding and controlling 
immense aggregations of money and 
thereby commanding great influence 
and power.” This complaint had refer- 
ence to the great railroad system which 
was coming into existence, and indeed 
during the 70’s and 80's the term 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


" if meant railroads. 

sco a Seon 
was the Standard Oil y, first 
organized by John D. eller in 
1870 and i as a trust ten 
years later. Standard Oil was 
shortly followed by a number of other 
trusts: steel, sugar, copper, tobacco, 


Anti-trust cartoon by Opper from 


American, 1910. 
rubber, leather, harvester, salt and 


~ fertilizer to name but a few of the 


most prominent. At the turn of the 
century some 5000 separate industrial 
companies had been consolidated into 
about 300 trusts. At the same time a 
large part of the railroad mileage of 
the country had been consolidated into 
nine or ten great railroad systems; two 
companies—the Western Union and the 
Postal, had a practical monopoly on 
the telegraph business; and the Ameri- 
can Telep one and Telegraph, capi- 
talized in 1900 at a quarter of a billion 
dollars, was well on the way to becom- 
ing the greatest of modern combinations. 
The spectacle of a few men gettin 
listic control over ieee 
raw materials, railroads, public utili- 
ties—over the things that people ate 
and wore and used in their daily life— 
aroused deep resentment. There was 
the justified fear that the natural re- 
sources of oil and timber and iron were 
being rapidly exhaused by a few men 
who them for their private bene- 
fit. There was the hostility of labor to 
powerful corporations; the opposition 
of small businessmen who were being 
forced to surrender to the monopolies 
or face ruin; the disapproval the 
concentration Of great wealth in the 
hands of the few. This opposition to 
trusts and lies age voiced 
a of Hi D. 
a Wendell Phillips ae go 
. It wassoontakenupb_ bothpol- 
ies and found expression in law. 


The Anti-Trust Laws 


The first anti-trust laws were passed 
by the States, but it was soon clear that 
the States could not separately cope 
with monopolies of a nation-wide char- 
acter. Agitation was therefore trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government, and 
in 1890 Congress passed the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law which provided that 
“every contract, combination in the 
form of trust er otherwise, or conspiracy 

in restraint of trade . . . among the 
several States” was illegal. 


But this law was very vague and 
it proved all but unenforceable. 
What was a trust? what was a com- 
bination? what was a conspiracy? 
what constituted “restraint of 
trade?” The United States At- 
torney General brought one suit 
after another against trusts, and 
managed to lose almost all of them. 
By the time that Theodore Roose- 
velt came to the Presidency the 
anti-trust act was all but a dead 
letter, and combinations and mono- 

~polies were flourishing as never 
before. Roosevelt embarked upon a 
crusade of “trust-busting,” but although 
he was successful in breaking up a few 
monopolies and in getting more strin- 
gent trust regulation, he made little real 
impression upon the monopoly move- 
ment. His successor, Taft, was more 
successful, but even at the end of the 
Taft administration it could be said 
that there were more trusts and mono- 


polies in the country than ever. 


“The New Freedom” 

President Wilson was persuaded tat 
there were social as well as economic 
advantages in preserving the small 
businessman—an idea which many other 
statesmen like Borah and Brandeis and 
Bryan shared with him. His party tried 
to strengthen the anti-trust laws; the 
result was the Clayton Anti-trust Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
both of 1914. The date is significant: 
it is the date of the cathenek of the 
World War. War required the organi- 
zation and consolidation of business. 
The war itself gave an immense stimu- 
lus to the trust movement. 

The years after the war did not in- 
terrupt this steady drift toward greater 
and greater combinations. The policy 
of the Republican administrations from 
1921 to 1983 was, on the whole, 
friendly to big business, and there was 
no inclination to prosecute monopolies. 
Not only this, but the attitude of the 
country was undergoing « change. Men 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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What Is Left of International Law? 


Disputes Over Rights of Neutrals and Tactics 
of Warring Powers Have Not Destroyed It 


Has international law been scrapped 
by the European War? Almost daily 
we read of practices which we supposed 
were forbidden by agreements between 
nations. Floating mines have sunk 
neutral as well as belligerent vessels; 
civilians have been killed during the 
bombing of “open cities”; cargoes and 
mail sacks on American ships have been 
seized and searched by British officials. 
But despite these violations of interna- 
tiepal law, this article—by an authority 
on the subject—argues that no lasting 
backward step has been taken in our 
progress toward a more orderly society 
based on obedience to Jaws and agree- 
ments among nations of the world. 
(More help to an understanding of this 
important subject will be found on page 
16.) 





=— 


OT long ago the American na- 
N tions defined a wide “zone of 
security” on the high seas which, 

they resolved, should remain free from 
the undertaking of belligerent activities. 
Soon afterward followed the Admiral 
Graf pa incident, in which a German 
man-of-war took refuge from British 
ships in a neutral port, Montevideo. 
When given 72 hours by the Uruguayan 
Government to depart or be interned, 
she was blown up by her crew. The 
battle involving this ship took place 
within that “zone of security.” Was 
that a violation of the law of nations? 
Is such a zone without sanction by the 
law of nations? How long could the 
German vessel remain in the neutral 
rt? These are some of the questions 
that international lawyers and the gov- 
ernments concerned — England, Ger- 
many, and the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere—have been hotly debating. 


It Still Stands 

It is significant that the case is being 
argued in terms of law and not of might. 
The recent seizure by a German cruiser 
of the American freighter, City of Flint, 
its detention in a Russian port, and its 
final release and the internment of its 
German prize crew by the Norwegian 
authorities was debated in similar terms, 
In times of war, neutrals and belli- 
gerents alike urge their rights in terms 
of law. When differences arise between 
nations in times of peace, they press 
their claims in terms of law. 

There must, therefore, be somethin 
to this thing called “international law. 
The Constitution of the United States 
gives Congress power to define and to 
punish “offenses against the law of 
nations,” and the constitutions of a num- 





By William E. Masterson 


Dean, School of Law, 
University of Missouri 


ber of foreign countries ide that 
the r ed rules of S euitiond 
law are to be considered as a part of 
their own law and enforced in their 
courts, as such, Mr. Justice Gray of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared in the famous case of the 
paquette Habana, “International law is 
a part of our law, and must be ascer- 
tained and administered by the courts 
of justice . . . as often as questions of 


ri — upon it are duly pre- 
pare or their Caneution” band 
Parker, inthe case of the Zamora, de- 
cided by the Judicial Committee of the 
British Privy Council, observes: “A 
court which administers international 
law must ascertain and give effect to 
a law which is not laid down by any 
particular state, but originates in the 
practice and usage long observed by 
civilized nations in their relations to- 
ward each other or in express interna- 
tional agreement.” The legal staffs of 
foreign offices devote the larger part 
of their time to questions of international 


what during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. Great progress 
was made during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and agai oe Se mee fe 
Napoleonic Wars, and especially from 
the’ middle of the nineteenth cen 
until the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914. 


Between 1856 and 1907, no less than 
15 great multipartite treaties~interna- 
tional legislation—pertaining to the con- 
ag of war, were conclu between 

principal powers, including: the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, redpiéting 
welfare at sea, which enacted, among 
other things, that a blockade, in order 
to be binding, must be effective, and 
not fictitious; the Geneva Convention 
of 1864, for the aiding of wounded 
soldiers in armies on the field; the de- 
claration of 1899, forbidding the use 
of ee etc eg. asphyxiating and 
deleterious gases; and the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 concerning laying 
of automatic submarine contact mines, 
which prohibits, (1) the laying of un- 
anchored automatic contact mines, un- 
less they are so constructed as to be- 
come harmless one hour at-most after 
those who lay them cease to control 
them, (2) the laying of anchored mines 
which do not become harmless as soon 
as they break loose from their moorings, 
and (3) the laying of automatic contact 
mines off the coasts and ports of the 
enemy with the sole object of intercept- 
ing commercial shipping. 


German Violations 
There have, of course, been breaches 
ot the law of nations, especially of the 
laws of war; as there are violations of 
national codes. During the World War, 
Germany violated and she is today 
violating the provisions of the Hague 


E1- Convention of 1907 by indiscriminately 





“The Great What-Is-It” 


Laws cf War 

The present laws of war have their 
roots in the practices of belligerents 
that arose during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages. Isolated practices be- 
came usages, which, in turn, became 
legal rules through custom and treaties. 
In the wars of the Middle Ages, un- 
believable cruelties were practiced. 
These practices were ameliorated some- 


sowing mines along trade routes and 
off the coasts and ports of England for 
the sole purpose of int ing com- 
mercial navigation—mines t do not 
become harmless within the required 
time—and belligerent and neutral pas- 
senger and freight vessels alike are 
their daily victims. In retaliation, the 
British Government has announced that 
it will intercept all goods emanating 
from German ports, which is being 
protested by several powers, including 
the United States, as a breach of in- 
ternational law. During the World 
War, Germany used containing 
poisonous gases in violation of the de- 
claration of 1899, and her adversaries 
resorted to them by way of reprisal 
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Several other violations might be men- 
tioned. Under the stress of circum- 
stances, the pressure of fear and the 
heat of hate, Pelligerents do not always 
obey the law, but sometimes do what 
seems expedient and “necessary” from 
their point of view. 

We hear it said, therefore, that no 
such law exists, or that it has been 
threatened with destruction or com- 
pletely abandoned. This is idle talk. 














* Just a Paper Towel 


These violations no more set at naught 
the system of law that functions smooth- 
ly and vag tes between nations 
than the headlined depredations of the 
Capones annul the legal order under 
which we live in America. In spite of 
violations of several agreements re- 
lating to war, some of them are scrupu- 
lously observed. Our attention is so 
steadfastly fixed on the acular— 
the illegal use of mines and deleterious 
gases—that we give little heed to the 
strict observance of the rules of law 
relating to prizes (which is distinctly 
a branch off the law of war), to the 
treatment of prisoners and wounded, 
and to many other belligerent activities. 
We forget that obedience to the law of 
peace is the rule, 

Convineing proof that international 
law works and is a vital force in the 
affairs of nations is seen in international 
legislation and court decisions. For 
three quarters of a century, most of the 
peoples of the earth have lived under 
international agreements regulating tele- 
graphic and postal communications, 
These two unions function so.smoothly 
and orderly in matters of transmitting 
telegraphic messages and com- 
munications throughout the world 
through uniform rules, rates, and routes 
that few people are aware of their 
existence, 


International Courts 
International courts and commissions 
and the national courts of many coun- 
tries hand down annually hun of 
decisions based, solely on well-recog- 


nized rules of fnternational law. 
le are as unaware of most of 
Sosleloai die thalk ton cb: ee, chess 
are decided from day to day in 
state courts under the ordinary rules o 
the common law. 
The Permanent Court of International 


League or not, have access to this tri- 
bunal for 0 yg tec of litigation on equal 
terms. judgments and a 

inions rendered and the orders issued 
to date by this Court alone now fill 
between 150 and 200 volumes. It 
functions somewhat like national courts 
of last resort, as the following les 
indicate. In the case of SS. Wimbledon, 
it ordered the German Government to 
pay France 140,749.35 francs as dam- 
ages oe from the delay of the 
French v by refusing it passage 
through the Kiel Canal, because it held 
that under the provision of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which governed the case, 
Germany had violated an obligation to 
keep this canal “- a footing of 
equality, to all vessels, without ing 
any distinction between war vessels 
and vessels of commerce,” on condition 
that these vessels belong to nations at 
a with Germany. It settled con- 

icting claims of Denmark and Norwa 
to sovereignty over Eastern Greenlan 
and it has fixed several important in- 
ternational boundaries. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, established at The Hague in 1899 
and now supported by some 45 coun- 
tries, including the United States, has 
decided 20-odd involved cases, and the 
United States has been a party to five 
of them. 

The decisions of these two high tri- 
bunals have thus not only furnished 
solutions of troublesome imternational 
questions through the application of the 
law of nations, but they have established 
national rights that vitally affected the 
economic interests of large classes of 
peoples, including farmers, fishermen, 
and the recipients of letters and post 
cards. In every instance, the nations 
concerned have manifested a willing- 
ness to abide by the decision. 

Other international tribunals, includ- 
ing arbitral tribunals and claims com- 
missions of various kinds, play an im- 
pores role on the international scene. 

1929 and 1930, some 30 separate 
international tribunals were functioning. 
For example, the Mixed Tribunal of 
Port Said in 1927 applied “as a rule of 
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{international law,” the convention of 
Brussels of 1910 respecting salvage at 
sea, and it denied salvage to a British 
man-of-war under the visions of 
that converttion. The General Claims 
Commission set up to pass upon claims 
between the United States and Mexico, 
decided in 1926 that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment must pay damages in a claim 
presented by the United States for the 
cruel treatment of an American citizen 
while held in a Mexican prison. Hun- 
dreds of such awards are made annu- 


The national courts make large an- 
nual contributions to inteaniathibal juris- 
auger Cases involving international 

Ww orpaye ing to state territory were 
decided in 1925 and 1926 sane | by the 
courts of Argentina, Belgium, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, England, Germany, 
Hungary, Panama, Russia, Sweden, 
American Supreme Court for China, 
Wisconsin, the United States Supreme 
Court and the lower federal courts; 
and during those years, Canada, Ger- 
many, Poland, Scotland, and South 
Africa, and this country furnished de- 
cisions involving the effects on treaties 
of the outbreak of war. During the 
same period, the courts of this country 


U. S. claimed a vis!aiion of international 
law when Britain inspected mail on our 
ships for contraband. Britain said it was 
in retaliation to the Nazi practice of in- 
discriminate mine laying. 


alone ‘contributed not less than 75 cases 
covering various subjects. Several illus- 
trations will indicate how the law of 
nations is applied by fiational courts. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently ruled in the famous case 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


NEAR EAST WATCHMAN 

During the World War, General Max- 
ime Weygand was the right-hand man 
of Marshal Ferdinand Foch, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the 
Allied armies. Foch 
got the credit for 
the final victory 
over Germany, but 
military observers 
said Weygand did 
much of the work. 
He was conpared 
™ to the hard-working 
WEYGAND “blocking : back 

who ran _interfer- 
ence for a football team’s star ball carrier. 

During the Polish-Russian War of 
1920, however, General Weygand got a 
chance to do some “ball carrying” on 
his own. As head of a French military 
mission, he reorganized the Polish armies 
and saved Warsaw at the last moment. 
In 1930, General Weygand became 
Commander-in-Chief of the French 
army—the post now held by General 
Marie Gustave Gamelin, who succeeded 
Weygand in 1935. 

Now 78, General Weygand has been 
recalled from retirement to command 
the huge French army in the Near East. 
Weygand still ranks as probably the out- 
standing French commander. The World 
War was won on the Western Front, 
but today that front is blocked by the 
powerful Maginot and Siegfried lines. 
The present war may be won in the 
Near East and General Weygand is ex- 
pected to play a decisive role when the 
time comes to act. 

The concentration of French and 
British troops in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt may be merely a “safety-first” 
measure to meet a possible Russo-Ger- 
man attack on the Balkans, including 
Turkey, or a Russian drive through Iran 
(Persia) and Afghanistan. Or the Brit- 
ish-French forces could use Turkey as 
a base for an attack to cut off German 
and Russian oil supplies, 


In the following sentences, -e have at- 
tempted to write the gist of certain social 
studies articles in this issue. Can you iden- 
tify the articles? 


1. People are able to form an accurate 
picture of what is going on in the world 
only to the extent that they are able to 
enlarge their knowledge of the particular 


object or event which they are viewing. 


2. The collection of taxes and adminis- 
tration of public services are divided among 
pow 4 government agencies which do not 

ily agree as to what is the most de- 


THE “FARLEY SYSTEM” 

James A. Farley, Postmaster General 
and chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, probably knows the first 
names and faces of more people than 
any politician in the U. S. He writes 

thousands of per- 

sonal letters to 

state and - local 

party leaders, and 

voters, and receives 

a blizzard of mail 

in return. This = 

only is good poli- 

tice, but i helps the 

Post Office business. 

FARLEY The “Farley Sys- 

tem of Winning 

Friends and Influencing Votes” swept 

President Roosevelt to victory in 1932 

and 1936, “Jim’s” information service 

worked so expertly in 1936 that he was 

the only political observer to fevecast 

correctly the overwhelming Roosevelt 

victory. Will this “system” bring Farley 

the Democratic Presidential nomination 

this summer and the Presidency in No- 

vember? “Jim” has loyally supported 

the President for eight years, but is said 

to oppose a third term for Roosevelt. 

Fustheepiliet, Farley has authorized 

Massachusetts Democrats to enter his 

name in that State’s “Presidential pref- 

erence” primary to be held April 30. 

Farley may not win the nomination, but 

the man who does will need Farley's 

support in November if he expects to 
win. 


As Town Clerk of Stony Point, New 
York, 25 years ago, Farley began win- 
ning friends and building the Rockland 
County Democratic party into a power. 
Later, Governor Smith appointed Farley 
State Boxing Commissioner and he wid- 
ened his circle of friends. In 1932, Farley 
traveled 30,000 miles shaking hands, 
patting people on the back, and sewing 
up votes for Roosevelt. He might do as 
well if he goes out to “speak for him- 





Social Studies Quiz 


sirable source, extent, distribution, or use 
of public funds. 

8. A Congressional committee, studying 
life insurance re rae in relation to 
the general financial structure of this coun- 
try, has publicized the fact that the in- 
surance companies are our largest single 
group of financial enterprises. 

4. With the increase in centralized con- 


pees 
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OHI(’S BEST BET 

There are five reasons why Senator 
Robert A. Taft-of Ohio is ranked as one 
of the best bets for the 1940 i 
Presidential nomination. First, name 
—Senator Taft’s father, William Howard 
Taft, was President of the United States 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Second, his surprising victory in the 
1938 elections —’he won a seat in the 
United States Senate after. being given 
no chance to defeat his Democratic op- 
ponent. 

Third, because his home state—Ohio 
—always is important in any national 
election. Ohio was the native state of 
seven U. S. Presidents. Fourth, Senator 

Taft is. determined 


ood He already has 

traveled over 30,- 

000 miles in 28 

states, and made 40 

, major speeches. His 

cam managers 

a elt ot ates 

know where he stands on important 
questions.” 

Fifth, his wife—Martha Bowers Taft 
—is a first class public speaker, who won 
many votes for he husband in the 1938 
election, and is accompanying Senator 
Taft on his speaking tours across the 
country. 

Opponents say the slender, long- 
legged, serious-faced Senator from Ohio 
doesn’t have the personality to win wide 
public support and that his views are too 
conservative for most voters, but they 
admit that Taft is a very intelligent and 
capable man. Born in Cincinnati 50 
years ago, Taft was graduated from 
Yale at the head of his class, and finished 
Harvard law school three years later. He 
served in the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, and has had con- 
siderable influence in Cincinnati's effi- 
cient city government, though opposed 
to its proportional representation system 
of voting for officials, 
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New Regions For Old: America Rebuilds 


The Second Article on the “Sustained-Yield” Principle 


awakening of the people to the 

need of studying our problems 
and rebuilding America, Not just the 
engineers, i experts, and 
the scientific students, but millions of 
practical farmers, city —— business 
man, and politicians as well. The work 
of the T.V.A. and the controversies it 
has raised helped in this awakening, 
for they have been headline news. Like- 
wise, Government's Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, headed by Hugh Bennett, 
has. become. a. natio interest as we 
read of millions of acres of the Dust 
Bowl being restored to rich grass and 
grain again. And of action 
in other parts of the country are rousin 
the nation to attention. The leaders. o 
the ol Southeast are at the job of study- 
ing the exhaustion of the land and the 
people. The “promised land” of the 
Pacific Northwest builds the “biggest 
thing on earth”—Grand Coulee Dam, 
lifting a river up a great gorge to make 
possible the irrigation of a million acres 
of soil. In the Southwest, garden plots 
are blooming in the Great American 
Desert. 

At last—and in spite of the bickering 
of rival political crowds— the nation 
is gathering itself together in a vast 
program of conservation, repairing the 
damage of earlier Americans to 
its land, its industry and busi- 
ness, its housing and health, its 
very life. America Rebuilds! 

“Conservation” is not a new 
idea. It has been a call to action 
by hundreds of statesmen since 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
and his Chief Forester Gifford 
Pinchot warned the country 
about “waste 7 natural re- 
sources” thirty-odd years ago. 
But the day has come when > 
idea is being grasped i- 
ticians generally and a the 
subject of national and state leg- 
islation. The jolting effect of the 
Great Depression is partly re- 
sponsible. So is the occurrence 
of terrible physical disasters— 
for example, the great drought 
which in the middle 1930's 
turned the Great Plains into an 
improverished Dust Bowl, or the 
destructive floods in such river 
valleys as the Connecticut, the 
Ts the Ohio, and the 

ississi Here were regional 
disasters that shocked the whole 
nation into a realization of the 


A LL over, the country there is an 








By Harold Rugg 


Contributing Editor, Scholastie 


There surged across the country a move- 
ment for “planning,” for the re-design 
and reconstruction of gu sr of 
life. There have come into being 46 
State Planning Commissions , 6 donen 

eat regional commissions, and scores 
Sew lows. 


The Importance of Regions 

From the very beginning of the awak- 
ening to vast reconstruction work and 
the solution of our gravest problems 
the experts have seen that state bound- 
aries must be transcended. 

Take the control of the destructive 
spring floods of the Connecticut, the 
Ohio, the Tennessee, the Mississippi 
and_ other Dike for example a one 
bank of a ing river is of one 
state and Pye bank EF of saothes 
how can the problem of harnessing the 
flood be met? By either state alone? 
No! Or even by both in cooperation? 
Obviously not, for the source of the 
trouble may well be hundreds of miles 
above them! 

This was exactly the situation faced 
by T.V.A. with regard to flood control 
in the Tennessee Valley. Its entire 








dangers of the uncontrolled ex- 
ploitation of land and people, 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Don’t Blame the Factories for All the Unemployment. 


watershed stretches over parts of seven 
different states! The solution was clear; 
it rested in the building of dams and 
reservoirs on the Tennessee River and 
on each of its large tributaries. But . 
how was it all to be financed and ad- 
ministered? By the separate states? No, 
for investigations showed that some 
could not see the value of the work; 
others could not raise the needed money 
by taxation. Moreover, there seemed 
little likelihood that the seven separate 
governments would cooperate suff- 
ciently with one another to carry a 
flood-control program through on a 
large scale. 

Thus a regional plan was born. An 
independent federal agency went into 
action. As you already know from the 
discussion of the T.V.A. in my earlier 
articles, the lives of the people of the 
Valley are being rebuilt by a practical, 
workable, unified program, unrestrained 
by state boundary lines. 

Problems are being met in similar 
ways in other parts of the country. 
America is. becoming region-conscious. 
The ten states of the “Dust Bowl” face 
the same problem of impoverished land, 
brought out on the one hand by Na- 
ture’s sweeping winds, but on the other 
by the unwise use of land in these states 
for generations. The dust storm and the 

devastation it brings are not 

state problems alone; they are 
regional problems, to be met by 
region-minded men of action! 
_ In the Southwest there is the 

regional problem of irrigation. 
And this is being solved too by 
state and federal governments 
cooperating through a regional 
plan in the irrigation of the land 
and in other forms of reconstruc- 
tion. 

A glance at the enormous 
projects in the Pacific Northwest 
—the mammoth dams and res- 
ervoirs at Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville — presents another 
vigorous argument in favor of 
the effectiveness of regional 
projects. Although only infant 
results can be seen so far, au- 
thorities foresee enormous bene- 
fits to be derived in the future— 
cheap electric power to be dis 
tributed over a dozen states; ir- 
rigation channels to water mil- 
lions of acres of land. 

One can go from one end of 
our country to another and see 

le waking up to the wis- 

9 of regional planning—and 

ially by such 
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AMERICAN 


natural regions as are determined 
watersheds, phy, climate, 

and the like. Government and private 
engineers and agricultural experts carry 
on far-reaching studies of regional waste 
and draw up new designs for regional 
rebuilding.’ 





Types of Regions 

Granted, then, that there are five 
to ten “Americas” rather than one and 
that the regional approach is very im- 
portant—at least for the p of 
planning and rebuilding. But how best 
to divide the country into regions? 


There are two principal types: (1) 


natural regions, (2) “culture” or man- 
made regions. In your regional study 
it will be very important to understand 
these clearly. 


1. Natural Regions 

All countries, the United States in- 
cluded, have in the passage of time 
grown up to cover a territory embrac- 
ing several distinctive natural regions. 
In fact, certain combinations of climate 
(rainfall, temperature and ~ winds), 
topography (mountains and plains), 
and soil have produced many “natural 

ions” all over our earth. 

Of the several types of natural regions 
there are two that play the greatest 
role in determining Fe people live: 
(1) river valley regions, determined 
chiefly by topography and rainfall (like 
the Tennessee Valley), and (2) climatic 
and soil regions. They define tl kinds 
of agriculture that man can carry on. 

There is no better illustration of the 
river-valley as a natural region for plan- 
ning and rebuilding than the Tennessee 
Valley. The great problem to be faced 
is one of controlling the entire water- 
shed, for it was indifference or ignor- 
ance with regard to rain and rivers that 
led to the urgent need for action. As 
I described in my Scholastic article of 
May 20, 1939, in the settlement of this 
watershed the people destroyed their 
forests, allowed erosion to take its toll, 
and over-worked and otherwise im- 
poverished their soil—with the result 
that each decade found them hastening 
destructive floods and ing towar 
eventual worthlessness of their farms. 

Much can be said in favor of rebuild- 
ing by such watersheds as the Tennes- 
see Valley. And though there are hun- 
dreds in the United States, these can 
be combined into a few (The National 


1 Witness the regional emphasis in important 
recent reports: 


The Future of the Great Plains, (The Re- 
ot of The Great Plains Committee) 

he Southern Regi by H. W. Odum. 
American Re, ism, by Odum and Moore. 
The National Resources i Board 


Report, 1934. ‘ 

Plan for New England and New England's 
Prospect. 
Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933-1937. 
1935) re ™ : 
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Senator George Norris, father of the T.V.A., would like to see our nation plan to 
build more dams like it, taking into account the “natural regions” of the country. 


Resources Committee says 17) key 
“drainage” basins. “Water” is a regional 
problem, and dealing with watersheds 
is an effective approach to its control. 

Moreover, there are convincing argu- 
ments also that climate and soil regions 
can be used effectively in programs of 
conservation and rebuilding. Examples 
are the Great High Plains, (which we 
shall take up in a moment), the corn 
and wheat belt of the humid central 
low-plains, the cotton belt of the south 
and others which are the products of 
special combinations of rainfall, winds, 
temperature and soil. 


2. “Culture” Regions 
(a) Metropolitan Regions. You know 
of course that in certain places hun- 
dreds of thousands, even millions, of 
people have crowded into and around 
great cities. Indeed, in 1930 nearly half 
of the people of our country were living 
within 20 to 50 miles of cities of over 
100,000 people. These areas have be- 
come known as “metropolitan” regions 
(from “metropolis,” meaning chief 
ay) Because ways of living are so 
ifferent in these areas we can properly 
think of them as separate regions. And 
rebuilding America will require pro- 
grams of action concerning such phases 
of the metropolitan regions as popula- 
tion, housing, health, employment, etc. 
(b) Creative Regions. There are 
also certain centers in our country where 
many of the more inventive people— 
artists, novelists and musicians, scien- 
tists and engineers of great research 
laboratories, and the like—seem to set- 
tle. These places are thought of as 
“creative” and “esthetic” regions. Never- 
theless, it is important to think of them 
as “creative” centers, for the life of our 
people and the progress they make to- 


* ning and rebuildin 


ward rebuilding America depend in 
large measure on the people who in- 
vent and otherwise create new and bet- 
te: ideas and ways of doing things. 
We can also think of “Service” re- 
ions, which in one way or another may 
be helpful in the carrying through of a 
vast rebuilding movement. And though 
there are many kinds, both govern- 
mental and non-governmental, perhaps 
those that are outlined by. certain 
branches of the | Areca such - as 
the Department of Agriculture, the Of- 
fice of Education, and the like, are the 
most important in this respect. 
These, t then, are the or. kinds of 
regions in our country, and it is in two 
of them i either natural re- 
gions and selected litan and 
creative regions—that most of the plan- 
is under way. In 
Scholastic for April 22, 1989, we re- 
viewed the thrilling achievements in 
the natural region of the Tennessee 
Valley by the T.V.A. in the short space 
of six years. On May 20, 1939, and 
in 1937, on Fe 20, April 13, and 
24 and May 22 and 29, we studied the 
cre.tive developments in the arts. 
Now we shall look briefly at an- 
other example of regional rebuilding— 
The Great High Plains. 


From Grasslands to Dust-Bowl 
The story of the Great High Plains 
from 1870 to the 1930's consists of one 
distressing chapter after another. Here 
took place almost a complete transfor- 
mation from rich Grasslands to a deso- 
late “Dust Bowl.”* As late as the 
1850's it was still a land of very few 
referred to pees Tang. Great Pian me (1) 
d in Southern 
Conservation Service 
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white a vast area, 2,000 to 
5,000 feet stretching from Mon- 
tana to Texas and 200 to 700 miles 
east of the Rockies. And the few In- 
dians who made their homes there lived 
in rough harmony with nature, taking 
no more from the land than nature 
could replace, Sustaining the yield! 
Even as late as 1868 the American 
General Bradley wrote of these plains 
that it seemed as if: “All the flocks and 
herds in the world could find ample 
pasturage on these unoccupied plains 
and the mountain slopes beyond.” By 
1870 then, the Grasslands remained 
almost untouched—a land of strong sod 
and waving yellow grass. 

But, after 1870—and especially in the 
1880’s—came the cattlemen, to be fol- 
lowed by the sheepmen, and finally by 
the homesteaders. As the special com- 
mittee called The Grezt Plains Commit- 
tee, summed it up: 

The White Man knew no truce. He 
came as @ conqueror first of the Indian, 
then of Nature. Today we see foothills 
shorn of timber, ly gullied, useless or 
rapidly losing their fertile soil under un- 
wise Cultivation; the fertile earth itself 
drifts with, the wind in sand hills and in 
dust clouds; where once the grass was rank, 
cattle nibble it to scorched roots; the water 
of streams and the ground waters too often 
irrigate poor leaving the _ richer 
thirsty; men struggle vainly for a living on 
too few acres; the plough ignores Nature's 
“Keep Off” signs; communities, for all the 
courage of their people, fall into decay, 
with poor schools, shabby houses, the sad 
cycle of tax sales, relief, aimless migrations. 

Waste and destruction of every kind! 
But sadder things were yet to come! 

In 1934 and 1935 came terrifying 
dust storms giving New York a red sun 
and blowing Nebraska dust onto ships 
out on the Atlantic. Dust and death in 
the High Plains. Dead and dying crops. 
Dead and dying animals, Dead and 
dying human beings. Would this land 
ever bloom again? 


From Dust Bowl to Croplands 

The Great Plains Committee pictured 
the “future” of the region as follows: 

The land may bloom — if man once 
more makes his peace with Nature.-Careful 
planting will give him back the foothill 
trees; terracing will save lush foothill 
farms; a wise use of the land will restore 

ass for controlled grazing; fewer and 

ger farms on scientifically selected sites 
may yield under the plough a comfortable 
living; dams will hold k the waters 
rains and melting snow, giving pow- 
er and controlling the flow of the life-giv- 
ing streams; springs may be developed, 
water pumped by windmills to water cat- 
tle, moisture held in the soil by scientific 
methods of tillage; by such means the life 
of man on the land may be made happier, 
more prosperous, more secure. The sun, 
sien wwieik ckicians:Mielieiienar dalleaibatendle 
of man, not enemies. This is no Utopian 
— It is a promise, to be realized if we 
will. 

Already much has been achieved to 
make this “promise” real. In 1934, al- 
most as soon as the dust storms began 
to rob the Great Plains of large amounts 
soil government experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and especially 
those of the Soil Conservation Service, 
set to work in this regior:. Within two 
years they established 55 separate 
demonstration areas totaling more than 
600,000 acres. “Conservation show- 
windows” they have been called, for 
there the farmers could see soil—and 
water-saving practices in operation and 
learn how these could be applied on 
their own land. In cooperation with 
some 2,000 farmers and ranchers the 
government engineers  strip-cropped 
155,000 acres—to hold the water in the 
soil and protect the soil from the winds. 
They plowed nearly 200,000 acres on 
the contour—to retain the rainfall and 
check the winds. They ran contour fur- 
rows on some 85,000 acres—to hold 
the water. More than 65,000 acres were 
terraced. This was a tremendous 
achievement in but two years and on 


a vast program of conservation, 
soil by earlier wasteful farming. 





these 55. project areas alone. And what 
is shia) eiare important to note is 
the fact that in the same years more 
than 22,000 farmers not included in 
these demongtration projects learned 
from them and put into operation new 
and better methods on more than 
2,800,000 acres of Great Plains land. 

Since 1936 this work has gone on 
throughout the region, and much of 
the land is being reclaimed. For ex- 
ample, in the Southern Plains between 
1935 and 1938_the United States De 
partment of Agriculture had demon- 
stration areas exceeding more than 
900,000 acres which were treated in 
special ways, By the latter year it was 
found that onl a little « -° 100,000 
of these acres had not yet a heavy 
enough land cover to prevent serious 
damage by winds. 

Near Dalhart, Texas—one of the 
worst dust storms areas of the whole 
region—48 farmers, representing 28,000 
acres of land, agreed to cooperate with 
the government in conservation pro- 
grams. Let us see what happened to 
one of the fields included. It was ter- 
raced in April, 1936; in May it was 
plowed on the contour. The spring 
rains came and the crop grew and was 
harvested—the first crop that had been 

uced on this land in three years! 
The owner himself said: “Not a drop 
of rain ran off the field!” Other farmers 
were able tc report similar success. 

And not only is the land being 
treated. Thousands of dams and res- 
ervoirs have been built to hold the 
meagre 15 to 20 inches of rain that the 
region gets each year. And again be- 
cause of earnest cooperation between 
the farmers and ranchers, the C. C. C. 
boys, the W. P. A., and the Soil Con- 
servation Service engineers. 

Space is lacking to give more ex- 
amples of reconstruction in the Great 
Plains. Certainly great progress has 
been made. The traveler through the 
Dust Bowl a few years ago would have 
left it convinced that much of the land 
could never again be cultivated or used 
for grazing. But the picture of this re- 
gion is beginning to change—because 

e too America is waking up to re- 
build. 

So the story of “America Rebuilds” 
grows longer and longer, and more and 
more encouraging. Reconstruction is 
taking place on many frontjers. Im- 
‘came gp land is being- treated and 

ought to vigorous life again. Prog- 
ress is being made toward controlling 
the roaring es of our rivers. Wide- 

ad heal , housing proj- 
ri and the * A gg the fives 
of our people more secure. New and 
better industrial designs, processes and 
materials are being i.vented. America 
is waking up to re its life. 








DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS 


TAXATION AND PUBLIC FUNDS 
“The people's elected representatives 
shall control ‘the purse strings of govern- 
ment’ and provide needed services with 
reasonable economy.” (Schol., Essentials of 
Democracy, Oct. 30, 1939, p. 16-S.) 


T= carry out this Essential of De- 


mocracy, the Federal, state and 

local governments collect taxes 

from the people of the United States. A 
tax is not like the voluntary donation 
you may make to the Red Cross. It is a 
compulsory contribution made by a per- 
son to the government. It may be in the 
form of a property tax on a home, an 
income tax on an individual’s income, 
or a sales tax on goods bought in a store. 
Few people dispute the govern- 
ment’s right to collect taxes from them 
to pay for “needed services.” But most 
people have violept opinions on_ this 
uestion: “How much money shall be 
collected, and what shall it be spent for? 
Taxpayers associations fight to keep 
taxes low, while individual citizens and 
associations of parents, teachers, and 
labor unions, want more government 
services. “Needed services” and “rea- 
sonable economy” mean one thing to a 
taxpayer and another thing to an indi- 
vidual citizen. This fact was illustrated 
recently when taxpayers from all over 
New York State gathered in Albany to 
voice approval or disapproval of Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s budget for 1940-41. 


March to Albany 
Between 6,500 and 8,000 taxpayers 
“pomen the State Armory for a day long 
attle of words, which was arranged by 
the Legislature. Most of the 200 speak- 
ers dealt with the proposed $15,000,000 
increase in the State income tax, and 
restoration of a 10 per cent cut in State 
aid to local schools. Organized teachers, 


PROBLEMS 


parents, and Jabor unions, argued that 
any cut in spending for schools would 
wipe out “needed services” and violate 
Essential of Democracy number 9. 
(Schol., Nov. 13, 1939, p. 16-S.) 


TAX COLLECTIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 

“Every person must have opportunity to 
develop his talents to their full capacity 
‘On the diffusion of education among the 
people rests the preservation of our free 
institutions.’ ” 


“It’s Democracy!” 

But the Taxpayers’ Federation, and 
other groups, argued that the 10 per 
cent cut in State aid to schools cuuld 
be continued without hurting “needed 
services.” Further taxes, they added, 
would menace those rights granted un- 
der Essential of Democracy number 8. 
(Schol., Nov. 6, 1939, p. 18-S.) 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


““A man’s home is his castle.’ No one 
shall be deprived of his property without 
due process of law. Human rights should 


Employees (lower left) are signing pro- 
test against tax on Stock Market trans- 
actions. The state and local workers 
(right) want higher taxes to provide 


public services in New York State. 
Wide World 


not be subordinated to property rights, but 
be re- 


any conflict between them must 
ved by democratic processes.” 


According to Sidney M. Shalett of 
the New York Times, “Not a great 
many points were thade . . . at the Al- 
bany meeting . . . It was just a matter 
of listening to many people who either 
wanted the budget cut and taxes low- 
ered, or who wanted to make sure that, 
regardless of taxes, their pet interests 
would not be hurt.” As one weary legis- 
lator put it: 

“Boy, whichever side you may be 
on, you've got to admit that it’s democ- 
racy!” 


Eyes on Washington 

New Yorkers, as well as taxpayers in 
other states, are aroused at the burden 
of state government. But most hak: 
are likely to think of the Feder. aie: 
ernment in Washington when they talk 
of “the mounting burden of taxation.” 
According to Fortune mag»zine, most 
of them believe this burden can be 
lightened only by slashing Federal 
taxes. But it doubts whether this can be 
done. Several years ago, when the Re- 
publican party was in power, the Demo- 
crats were heckling them about “extrav- 
agance.” Former Republican Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah declared. bluntly: 
“The cost of government will continue 
to rise, I care not what party is in 
power.” Since 1933 Federal govern- 
ment costs have increased rapidly as 
Washington officials stepped in to help 
the states and local governments care 
for the jobless and needy. According te 
public opinion polls, an overwhelming 
majority of voters today approve in- 
crea defense spending because of 
the European war. And a strong ma- 
jority believes the Federal government 
should provide work for all who want 
work and cannot get it. Fortune maga- 
zine concludes that in view of expand- 
ing Federal government activities .1: ihe 
states and local communities, the cost 


of local government should be lowered 
Harris & Ewing 
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government services has 
not declined. Charts on these pages in- 
dicate that state and local governments 
collect more taxes than the Federal gov- 
ernment. 
In Problem of Democracy number 
19, Local Government (Schol., Feb. 19, 
. 14), we pointed out that the 175,000 
focal government units in the nation 
cause a lot of confusion and waste in 


performing services. Fortune contends | 


that here is where a slash should be 
made in “the burden of taxation.” Not 
many years ago in Cook County, Tili- 
nois, there were 417 different govern- 
ment units collecting taxes. Federal, 
state and county tax collectors were, of 
course, on hand. But, in addition, there 
were 32 townships, 10 cities and 80 vil- 
lages that collected taxes from property 
owners. And there were 48 park dis- 
tricts, 25 road and bridge districts, six 
hard-road districts, 181 elementary 
school districts, and a few dozen others. 


State Centralization? 

Obviously, this local taxation. system 
is wasteful. This waste would be elimi- 
nated if taxpayers could make one tax 
payment to cover all these local taxes. 
A few states have made progress to- 
ward a system of tax centralization. 
Complete centralization would work this 
way: ; 
Each state would collect all property 
taxes within its borders so that the prop- 
erty would be taxed just once at the 
same rate, States could be divided into 
cities for urban areas, and counties for 
rural areas. The cities and counties 
would not overlap, and the multitude of 
little taxing units within counties could 
be abolished. The state then would 
divide up taxes among the cities and 
counties on a basis of the amount col- 
lected in each area. Extra grants could 
be given if the city or county needed 
them. But centralization is bitterly op- 

by local jobholders, who want to 
g on to their jobs. Many citizens 
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TAXING AND SPENDING 


How Shall the Federal, State and Local Govern- 
ments Provide Needed Services With Economy? 


also oppose state centralization as a 
threat to local “home rule” although 
this “home rule” has proved expensive. 

Even more dangerous and costly is 
the overlapping of Federal and state 
taxation. As explained earlier, property 
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Pictorial Statistics for Pub, Affairs Pamphlet, Our Taxes 
and What They Buy. . 


taxes are the main source of local gov- 
ernment revenues. And the property tax 
is one of the few important taxes that 
the states and the Federal government 
don’t quarrel over. Of the other eight 
taxes—gasoline, liquor, tobacco, death 
taxes, personal income, corporation in- 
come, automobile-license taxes, and 
general sales taxes, only the last two 
are not used by both the Federal and 
state governments. This Federa!-state 
scramble for taxes, plus the competition 
between the 48 states, has alarmed 


many government officials. 


Federal Centralization? 

Last month, Mayor La Guardia of 
New York City, pointed out the follow- 
ing dangers: 

If a “progressive,” up-to-date, state 


Delegates te the American Youth Con- 
gress meeting in Washington demand 
more meney for relief and public works. 
The taxpayers (right) believe lower tax- 


tries to care for its jobless and needy 
and a “backward,” neighboring state 
fails to provide these services, the needy 
will come to the “progressive” state for 
aid. In addition to throwing this burden 
on the “progressive” state, the “back- 
ward” state attracts business and com- 
merce with the promise of lower taxes. 
Mayor La Guardia proposed to solve 
this problem by having the Federal gov- 
ernment collect enough taxes on in- 
comes, tobacco, liquor and gasoline for 
its own and state needs. Each state 
would then receive a percentage of the 
tax money collected. This would elimi- 
nate the competitior between “pro- 
gressive” and “backward” states. 

But this elimination of competition 
between states is the main reason why 
few people supported Mayor La Guar- 
dia’s proposal. States like to. use low 
taxes as “bait” to lure new industries 
away from their neighbors. Defenders 
of “states’ rights” also oppose this sug- 
gested invasion by Federal officials, just 
as the defenders of “home rule” oppose 
state centralization of local taxing units. 
This local-state-Federal quarrel over 
“rights” provides an excellent excuse 
for reviewing Essential of Democracy 
number 2 (Schol., Sept. 25, 1939, p. 
18-S): 


THE GENERAL WELFARE 

“Democracy must promote the “general 
welfare’ while eserving individual lib- 
erty. Only whole-hearted local, state and 
Federal cooperation can gain this objec- 
tive.” 


This discussion of taxation raises 
other questions: “What kind of taxes 
shall be used to pay the cost of govern- 
ment? And shah these taxes be col- 
lected from more people in order to 


es will improve business and provide jobs. pay the whole cost of “needed services.” 
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SOCIAL STUDIES HELPS 





What Does It Mean? 


Words and Phrases in the News 


International law—Is a collection of 
rules which civilized nations have agreed 
to observe in their relations with each 
other. International law deals with nations 
just as Federal, state and local laws in the 
United States deal with citizens. It should 
be noted, however, that international law 
is not made by any supreme law-making 
body, whereas our own are passed by 
Congress and the state legislatures and are 
enforced by police officers and courts. In- 
ternational law merely contains a set of 
rules and customs which have no other 
binding force than the consent of those who 
obey it. 

International law in - wartime—War 
greatly changes the relations between all 
nations. The warring parties are called 
belligerents an? other states are known as 
neutrals. Most treaties between belligerents 
are swept aside, and neutral nations have 
a hard time protecting their neutrality. 
Last week, for instance, a British destroyer 
attacked the German ship, Altmark, which 
was trying to get home safely by traveling 
near the Norwegian coast within Norway's 
“territorial waters.” Britain excused this in- 
vasion of Norwegian neutrality on the 
ground that *’orway failed to curb German 
activities and it was up to British warships 
to take action. Germany protested this at- 
tack on a “peaceful wo wer vessel,” but 
Britain argued that the Altmark was a 
“warship” because she was carrying Eng- 
lish sailors captured by the pocket-battle- 
ship Graf Spee before she,was sunk at 
Montevideo. All of this boils down to the 
fact that during a war belligerents often 


SS 


ignore the rights of neutral nations on the 
ground of “military necessity.” 


Permanent Court of International — 


Justice, (or World Court)—This 15-judge 
tribunal sits at The Hague in Holland. The 
judges, who are outstanding jurists from all 
over the world, are elected yy the League 
of Nations. The Court has been given the 
power to hand down binding decisions in 
certain cases brought before it by nations. 
In such cases the Court’s powers are simi- 
lar to those exercised by a Federal or state 
court in the United States. The United 
States has refused to become a member 
of the World Court, but it does support 
the Hague Tribunal. 


Permanent Court of Arbitration 
(Hague Tribunal)—Was established at 
The Hague in 1899, This Tribunal has a 
list of 182 prominent judges from which a 
court may be selected to arbitrate disputes 
between nations, Unlike the Tribunal, the 
World Court does not seek to arbitrate, or 
settle, quarrels unless they arise from vio- 
lations of definite treaties among nations. 


General property tax—A tax on prop- 
erty both real and personal. About two- 
thirds of all state and local money is raised 
by this tax. Real property includes lands 
and houses. Personal property includes 
movable possessions ranging from house- 
hold g to livestock, and is divided into 
twe classes—tangibles and intangibles. 
Tangibles are merchandise, machinery, 
books, clothing, jewelry; er —. 
mainly of roperty rights such as 
eteahe well fonds. Since intangibles can be 
hidden away, the main burden of the prop- 
erty tax is 5 ees by real property. 
ernment and Citizenship, pp. 14, 15.) 





Social Studies Signposts 
MONEY MARKET 

Investments are not as spectacular as 
bread lines. Perhaps that is why so few 
people have noticed what is going on in 
the money market. Two trends have been 
spotted by the Temporary National Econ- 
omic Committee which may furnish the 
clue to much of our unemployment and 
general pessimism. The first is that there 
no longer seems to be much of a demand 
for the money that used to go into savings 
accounts, railroad bonds, or stocks. Big 
business can supply its own cash now. 
Second, the weal investment bankers of 
Wall Street are losing their hold over 
American industrial corporations because 
the corporations no longer need the bank- 
ers’ money. If this isn’t plain, see how 
Stuart Chase puts it in the Fe issue 
of Harpers. 


PROMISES 

Speak.ng of MacLeish, it is not too late 
to turn back to the 25th anniversary number 
of The New Republic, November 8, to read 
his poem, “America Was Promises.” One 
of our advisory editors, Eduard C. Linde- 
man, having read the poem to his students, 
says, “If there is to be . . . a free nation 
with humanistic promises twenty-five years 
from now, it will be because the voice of 
MacLeish has been heard, understood and 
acted upon.” 


DOCUMENTS 

History at its source is often far more 
dramatic than the “dramatizations” which 
are intended to make higtdry interesting. 
For example, there was more than a sm; 
amount of fireworks in the talks delivered 
by President Roosevelt, John L, Lewis, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt before the American Youth 
Congress. The ‘transcript of these remarks 
may be found in the February 11 and 12 
issues of the New York Times. On February 
18, the Times published another historical 
document: the decision of Justice Hugo 
Black on the civil rights of Florida Negroes. 


Be cee me publish 
In its February 12 number, Life es 
Sym on the a Not the 
interesting aspect o tation 
is the story 2 Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
written Archibald MacLeish. Says 
MacLeish, “Frankfurter’s crime seems to 
have been the crime of ing law- 
school students, most of whom one 
to Harvard to learn to steer a wealthy client 
through his tax returns . . . to devote them- 
selves instead to the public service.” 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 
1, What Makes You Think So? 
2. Democracy: Its Essentials and Problems 
3. are Life Insurance 
4. Today's Events in the Light of History 
8. What Is Left of honcaiens Law? 


6. New Regions for Old 


Gov- . 
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International Law 
(Concluded from page 9) 


of the Pesaro that a vessel owned 


the Italian Government, even thoug 
engaged in commerce, is not subject 
to libel in American courts for damages 
arising from a failure to deliver goods 
accepted for carriage from an Italian 
port to New York. The Supreme Court 
of Argentina recently granted the de- 
mand of the United States for the ex- 
tradition of one whd had been indicted 
for larceny committed. on board an 
American merchant ship while moored 
in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, The 
Court reached its decision under a 
treaty between the United States and 
Argentina. 

Thus, the past has yielded a rich 
harvest of progress. Five centuries of 
cumulative effort since the Middle Ages 
have brought us steadily on. In spite 
of its frequent violations, the law of 
nations has, on the whole, achieved 
gratifying and “promising results. It 

as not always pzevented wars and in- 
justices, or restrained men who lived 
in the illusion of a mission to dominate. 
Yet it is law. Men have simply broken it. 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor.) 


Light of History 
(Concluded from page 7) 

were beginning to believe that perha 
after all, iii made retort * 
efficiency. They were impressed by the 
ineffectiveness of all efforts to prevent 
the growth of big business and 

this growth might be in accordance 
with some natural law of economics. 
This attitude was so general by 1933 
that when the F. D. Roosevelt admin- 
istration drew up the NRA law it actu- 
all combination in the 
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FEBRUARY 

LL my father’s ideas were 

fixed and sturdy. cae 

them was that cae of his 
daughters should teach a country 
school either before going to ae 
or as an interruption between 
second and third year there. He 
contended, with ator as I afterwards 
realized, that teaching not only was 
the best discipline for the retention 
and enlargement of one’s own meagre 
knowledge, but that it engendered 
maturity a the responsibili 
which it placed squarely upon one's 
own shoulders. If you had anything 
in you at all, said my father, three 
terms in a country school would 
bring it out. If you had nothing, 
then the entrance to college or the 
continuation therein was obviously 
a waste both of time and of money. 

Unlike my older sister, who taught 

her school .before she entered col- 
lege, I taught mine in the spring of 
my sophomore year and in the year 
following. I had entered the Uni- 
versity of Maine at seventeen to.con- 
tinue happily in Greek and Latin and 
most unhappily in higher algebra 
and trigonometry. I think, in fact, 
that my disgraceful record in college 
mathematics, together with a some- 
what chimerical love affair, decided 
my father that I needed to get down 
to what he termed the brass tacks of 
life as soon as possible, He, there- 
fore, scouted about the country in 
search of the most difficult rural 
school he could find which was in 
need of a teacher for the spring term. 
Such a school he unearthed in the 
village of South Brooksville, Maine, 


Sink or Swim 


A Famous Author-Teacher 
Writes About Her First Job 


By Mary Ellen Chase 


then familiarly known as Buck's 
Harbor, and summarily informed me 
that the school officials of that place 
had graciously, if perhaps unwisely, 
consented to give me a try and for 
my services would pay me ten dol- 
lars a week. 


Buck's Harbor was a coast village, 
little more than a hamlet, some 
twelve miles from Blue Hill and situ- 
ated beyond Eggemoggin Reach in 
the eno of Penobscot Bay. 
It has now become known as a pleas- 
ant and quiet summer resort, but in 
the spring of 1906, in spite of two 
small boarding houses, it was a na- 
tive community of fishermen, small 
tradespeople, farmers and_ sailors. 
Most of the twenty-odd families 
were large and interlaced by mar- 
riage, as were most coast families in 
smell settlements thirty years ago. 
The nearest academy or high school 
was our own, and few Buck’s Harbor 
children in those 
days went bevond 
the rural school. 

There was one 

eneral store, 
which _ sheltered 
the ce, and 
one small church, 


Methodist, I 


a ee 
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think, by nature;-with no settled pas- 
tor. There are a hundred counterparts 
of just such a village on a hundred 
small harbors along the Maine coast. 

The people ef such a village were 
the products of their environment. In 
1906 most of them were practically 
untouched by any outside influences 
since, after the manner of the Maine 
cdast native, they looked upon their 
few summer visitors only with curi- 
osity and’a faint suspicion. The only 
persons who had been far afield, or 
perhaps better far afloat, were the 
men and boys who were deckhands 
on small steamers or who were en- 
gaged in fishing or in the coastwise 
schooner trade; and they were mostly 
around their own air-tight stoves in 
the winter. Blue Hill was to Buck’s 
Harbor what Boston was in pre-mo- 
tor days to the people of Bangor. 
Roads were bad in early spring and 
in winter often impassable. An auto- 
mobile was almost as rare as an 
earthquake and an object of mon- 
strous fear to the possessors of horses. 
Whatever distant traveling was done, 
and it was extremely rare, was ac- 
complished by coastwise steamers, 
which in those days during the sum- 
mer months brought and carried 
freight and passengers to a hundred 
village wharves now rotting and dis- 
mantled. 

The school-teacher of such a vil- 
lage was the object of interest, terse 
comment, and not infrequently, at 
least at the start, of suspicion, par- 
ticularly if she had come from 
“away. Her appearance, manners, 
morals, friendliness or lack of it, were 


} vee fw from tha of “A 
Fellowship’ (Mac- 
millan Company). 


Note: in English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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ESSAY 


far more important elements in her 
success or failure than was any mental 
equipment which she might or might 
not possess. Maine coast natives, then 
even more than now, have a tendency 
to assume the worst until they have 
become convinced that their assumption 
is wrong; and to the people of Buck's 
Harbor a girl from college had just that 
much more to live down than she might 
have had as a product of the Castine 
Normal School or of no discernible 
school at all. : 

It was on a cold, bleak, foggy Mon- 
day morning in April, 1906, that my 
father deposited me, bag and baggage, 
on the steps of the Buck’s Harbor 
school-house and left me to sink or 
swim, survive or perish. I have often 
wondered since, whether, as he drove 
away, the milk of human pity had any 
place within his stern frame. If there, 
it was not in any way spheres His 
goodbye was brief, although he did pre- 
sent me with a parting gift with injunc- 
tions to use it if necessary. This gift 
proved to be a stout razor _— and 
without its moral as well as physical 
support I should have = up teaching 
for good and all one half hour after I 
had begun it. 

My first ayer in my first school 
was dedicated both to the theory and 
the practice of the survival of the fit- 
test. The spring was a late one, and cer- 
tain boys of sixteen or older, who other- 
wise might have been at sea, were at 
school for a season, ostensibly to learn, 
actually to discover of what stuff the 
new teacher was made. Had my father 
himself been constructed of less inflex- 
ible stuff, could I have been sure of re- 
ceiving understanding and sympathy at 
home instead of disappointment and 
contempt, I should then and there have 
run for cover, leaving the Buck’s Har- 
bor school to whatever fate awaited it. 

But the fear of returning home in de- 
feat was.far more terrible than the fear 
of staying where I was; and I began my 
teaching experience with an unseemly 
display of passions which I had never 
known I possessed—anger and disgust, 
scorn and fury. I was a veritable Maenad 
in frenzy as I stormed up and down my 
narrow aisles. This pathetic pretense of 
courage, aided by the mad flourishing 
of the razor strop, brought forth to my 
amazement as though by magic the ex- 
mig of respectful fear upon thie 
aces of young giants who could have 
accomplished my terrified exit either by 
physical strength or by a like display of 
temper, and who had come to school 
with the express purpose of doing so. 
But no one moved to further insurrec- 
tion, and although, when the reign of 
terror to which both forces had con- 
tributed had subsided, my quaking 
knees could hardly support me at my 


MARY ELLEN CHASE 


Mary Ellen Chase, writer, lecturer, 
and teacher, was nineteen years old 
when she took her first job as the only 
teacher of the only school in a rural 
Maine community. That was the first 
step in the distinguished career of a 
woman who says “Teaching has. been, 
and is, the good life to me.” 

Miss Chase was born at Blue Hill, 
Maine (1887), graduated from the 
University of Maine. in 1909. After 
teaching in the Middle West (Wisconsin, 
Montana, Minnesota), for several years, 
and earning her Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Minnesota, she returned 
to her native New England in 1926 and 
has held the title of Professor of English 
at Smith College ever since. 


A born teacher, Mary Chase is also 
a born writer, as any of you who have 
read her novels (Mary Peters, Silas 
Crockett, Dawn in Lyonesse) or her book 
of essays (This England) or the story 
of her childhood (A Goodly Heritage), 
or her short stories, already know. The 
chapter we reprint here is taken from 
her fascinating autobiographcal book, 
A Goodly Fellowship, which has been on 
the best-selling list ever since it came 
out last fall. All Miss Chase’s books 
are published by Macmillan. 





desk, I had no more trouble from disci- 
pline through eleven long weeks. 

I have since wondered how a teach- 
er, trained in modern and more — 
ways of governing a school, would have 
made herself mistress of such a situa- 
tion, one, moreover, whose parents pos- 
sessed hearts and doors more readily 
open than did mine. Perhaps it is as 
well for the principles and the practice 
of the new education that district 
schools are fast disappearing from the 
American landscape. Perhaps the race 
is growing gentler! Surely even in the 


_ in affairs either to quell risin 


smallest villages today there are other 
interests than the advent of anewteacher, 
A young teacher told me recently that 
for other than patriotic reasons she 
should always look upon the American 
flag with hy ca and veneration. She 
said that in her first year of teachin, 
when all other sources of interest fai 
and she felt herself becoming engulfed 
in the imminent dangers of inattention 
and misbehavior, she was given to call- 
ing suddenly for a salute to the flag. 
She d-pended, she said, upon this breal 
mutiny 
or at least to relegate it to a and 
more easily handled start. We had no 


- American flag at Buck’s Harbor, and 


the now common words of salute had 
not yet reached our confines even if, at 
that date, they had been com . But, 
instead of the flag, I shall always look 
with respect and veneration a Ta- 
zor strop, seeing in this vale ities not 
only the symbol of my emancipation 
from terror and disgrace, but as well 
the initial inspiration and vision which 
resulted two years later in my choice 
of a profession. 

The school at Buck’s Harbor de- 
manded of me more mental and physi- 
cal agility than mere knowledge ¥ had 
forty-nine children of all ages from five 
to sixteen. When I had once sorted them 
out in accordance with age and prog- 
ress, I found myself with twenty-nine 
classes a day to teach. The hours from 
nine until four, with fifteen minutes 
each morning and afternoon for recess, 
contained all told in minutes but three 
hundred and thirty. This resulted even 
by my poor arithmetic in a maximum 
of eleven minutes for each class, or to 
be more accurate, in ten, since the class- 
es must move in order from their seats 
to the bench before my desk. 

Since some combination of classes 
must be made if any child was to leam 
anything at all, I conceived the notion 
of hearing five reading lessons in quick 
succession while those who were not 
reading were doing problems in arith- 
metic at the blackboards. Although the 
corporeal frame is subject to the bound- 
aries of , I soon learned that the 
mind can be in two or even three places 
at one time. One of mind 
posh riveted mite havior ofthe chil- 

’ bly at study in seats; 
soothe pation SuRID: setae’ uo 
blackboards in the hope that no assist- 
ance would be summoned; a third lis- 
tened to and corrected the reading of 
those on the bench before me. By this 
method arithmetic and reading were out 
of the way by the ten-thirty recess, 
leaving decent room for four classes in 
geography from ten-forty-five until 
noon. I ruthlessly combined the after- 
noon grammar Classes, since all alike 

(Concluded on pag 28) 








N Kenneth Roberts’ novel, North- 
west Passage, (and in American 
history too), Robert rs and 

his band of 200 heroic Rangers left 
Crown Poimt near Fort a a 
in 1759 om @ long trek north to the 
St. Francis River. Their goal was the 
Abenaki Indian camp, about 200 
miles away as the crow flies. But the 
Rangers weren't crows—they were 
men who had to plough through 
swamps, swim rivers, chop their way 
through dense forests, all the while 
evading (and fighting) French and 
Indian ambushes, Weary and fam- 
ished, most: of them finally reached 
St. Francis, burned the village, killed 
most of the tribe which for three 
generations had been sey 
torturing and re Englis 

settlers the border. ‘Their grim 
mission accomplished, they started 
back to Fort Wentworth, in what is 
now Vermont, where General Am- 
herst was to meet them with much- 
needed provisions. The excerpts from 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer scenario 
printed below tells part of the story 
of that terrible return journey. 

Besides the famous and valiant 

historical character of Robert Rogers 
himself (played by Spencer Tracy 
in this excellent movie version) Mr. 
Roberts has added a hero of his own 
in the person of Langdon Towne 
(Robert Young). No Indian fighter 
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NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


An Excerpt from the Movie Scenario Based on the 
Famous Historical Novel by Kenneth Roberts 


at heart, Towne (whose ambition 
to be an artist has been frowned 
upon by his family and his sweet- 
heart Elizabeth) has joined the 
Rangers as official map-maker after 
a series of discouraging events back 
home in Kittery, Maine. A friend of 
his, Hunk Marriner (Walter Bren- 
nan ), has also enlisted for reasons of 
his own. 

We take up the story after the 
Rangers have been on the return 
march for several days. Half dead 
with fatigue, and more than half- 
crazed with hunger, the straggling 
band has been living on rations of a 
handful of parc corn per day 
pr , supplemented by whatever 

izards, minnows, bullfrogs, or birds 
they can snare and stew. A few.days 
before our scene opens the officers— 
Farrington, Ogden, Dunbar, Clarke, 
and Grant—have defied Rogers’ judg- 
ment and voted to split up into de- 
tachments, on the theory that smaller 
groups stand a better chance of sur- 
vival. They are all to meet again at 
Eagle Rock, go on to Fort Went- 
worth (and food) from there to- 
gether. Our scene opens at Eagle 
Rock Camp—the meeting place, early 
in the morning. 

Gs: * * 

The Rangers are asleep in their 
blankets, stirring slightly. 

Peake: Wonder what kind of food 
old Amherst will send to Fort Went- 
worth? 

Hunx (reflectively): Wish he’d send 
old Cap. Huff from Stoodley’s tavern 
back im Portsmouth. He’s a friend of 
mine and Langdon Towne’s. Yes, sir, 
he’d bring up those big sausages and 
ham cured st black—yeah, choco- 
late cakes and red cheeses and cigars 
from the Sugar Islands and that pale 
brown rum that makes a man feel like 
he was half moose, half panther and 
a touch of earthquake— 

BeAcuaM (mildly): You know what 
we used to call them minnows we 
into the stew last night—(slight pause) 
—little stink-pans, 

(As Hunk chokes with rage we hear 
—Rogers’ voice (humming) “Over the 
hills and over the main”—They look off, 
see—Rogers in river, catching minnows, 
humming—) 

Rocers: To Flanders, Portugal and 


Spain, 
Um-di-da-di-di-da— 
Over the hills and far away 

(He looks off, sees Farrington fol- 
lowed by detachment stumbling toward 
camp. Rogers takes minnows he has 
caught, places them carefully in his 
cap, puts it well on shore, then goes 
toward Farrington followed by men 
stumbling in. Towne is not among 
them. Rogers enters scene. Farrington 
halts, then—) 

FARRINGTON: 
ment, sir— 

Rocers (his eyes searching column) : 
Glad to see you, captain. 
Towne? 

FaRRINGTON: He went back to see 
that Dunbar didn’t get lost. 

Hunx: Didn't you wait for him, cap- 
tain? 

FARRINGTON: We waited twelve 
hours, but I had the rest of my men to 
think of— 

Rocers (promptly): Quite right, 
Farrington. (To McNott) Take ‘em 
back to the stew. (As the men go out 
of scene, Rogers turns to Hunk) Mar- 
riner, if you want to look for Towne, 
you've done your duty here. 

Hunx: Thank you. sir, I'll get my 
musket. 

(As he turns, Konkapot, the Indian 
guide, looks off). 

Konxarot: Towne! 

(They see Langdon—twho has been 
badly wounded — stumbling toward 
them.) 

Rocers (relieved): Glad to see you, 
my boy—(crisply) Where’s Dunbar? 

Lancpon: Ambushed. (no sign of 
hysteria now. He speaks quietly, al- 
most monotonously): We saw what 
happened, but we couldn't help ‘em. 

Rocers: What about the ones that 
got away? 

Lancpon (goes on quietly): None 
of them got away. They killed ’em all. 

Rocers (quietly, to Beacham): Take 
him over to the fire. (then to men) You 
men better dry your blankets. (looks 
up at sky) If the weather changes, we 
might have a little trouble. (As he goes 
out of scene, Langdon looks at Beach- 
am.) 

Lancpon: We might have a little 
trouble—(ironically) We might have a 


Farrington’s detach- 


—little trouble! 


BeacuaM (looks up at sky): Well, 
I dunno but what he’s right— 
* a ° 
(Eagle Rock campfire—Night. The 
Rangers are eating lizard stew. Rogers, 
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on a rock, is regarding them with a 
mingled air of pride and concern.) 

Rocers: Yes, sir, there’s seventy of 
us left, and that’s seventy more than 
General Amherst expects. We've done 
what we said we'd do, too—we've put 
an end to Indian raids in New England. 
No more scalping and burning and tor- 
ment. (Pause) You can begin to move 
in up this way and clear the land and 
live in peace whenever you've a mind 
to. (Gestures off) Over on the Con- 
necticut there’s grass so rich the cows 
give only cream;—cornstalks as tall as 
elms—a land of laughter and golden 
sunlight—for you and all the ay 
whom you've made a country for 
(Pause, his listeners are rapt; then) Now 
go on and finish your lizards. (He turns 
to Langdon, who sits just beneath him, 
pulls out notebook) You can take over 
the orderly-book again—lieutenant. 

Lancpon (Looks up, stares): Lieu- 
tenant? 

Rocers (Nods carelessly, looking 
through book): When did you make 
these pictures? 

Lancpon (Between his joyous re- 
action over the promotion): Now and 
then, sir. 

Rocers (Looks at them with in- 
terest): MeNott—(turns a page) Kon- 
kapot—hmm-—I can smell him! (turns 
@ page) Major Robert Rogers—no flat- 
tery, either. (grins) My boy, you're an 
artist! (turns a page) Ah, there’s that 
young lady again (holds up page so we 
can see the sketch of Elizabeth)—who 
is she, anyway? 

Lancpon (non-committally): She 
lives in Portsmouth. 

Rocers (looks at portrait): By Jove, 
she’s beautiful! Make a man swallow 
his tobacco, just to look at her. (Then, 
as he examines the picture further) 
She’s proud, though. Ambitious. She 
knows what she wants and she'll get it. 
Fame and money, that’s what she wants. 

Lancpon (Reaches for the book — 
testily over this criticism): I'd like to 
have that picture, sir! 

Rocers (Grins, gives Langdon the 
book). 

e a * 

(Rangers stumbling in file through 
rough terrain in a drizzle, Hunk, Lang- 
don, following. The men behind them 
are bent almost double, wavering, 
stumbling, sometimes falling. Hunk 
keeps them going by chanting rough 
marching rhythm—) 

Hunx: One — two — one — two — 
(In rhythm) We'll get—ar-my—ra-tions 
— salt-pork — bis-cuit — cof-fee — su-gar 
— rum-rum — rum— 

(Rogers goes up and down rank, 
shouting encouragement to men—). 

Rocers: Keep your feet! (to Me- 
Nott) Sergeant-Major, pull that man 
up! (to @ Ranger) Keep your feet, 


Kelly! (to another Ranger) Pull that 
man up, you, next to him, there! (turns, 
lose Sak 


k) You, there, Wansant! Get 


up and move along! (to all) We're al- 
most there! (as McNeil falters) McNeil! 
Wake up, McNeil, we're almost there— 

(Turner helps McNeil. The line 
wavers, slows down, almost halts, 
Rogers is now at head of line, shouts 
desperately to Hunk and Langdon) 

Rocers: Move up! Keep ’em going] 

Hunx (shouts): One two—one two— 

A Voice (almost a scream): Shut up! 

(A groan goes down line.) 

Hill above Fort Wentworth—Line of 
Rangers stumbling forward. They hear 
a shout. 

Rocers (runs forward, looks — ): 
Wentworth! 

The Rangers stumble forward, look— 
a rough frontier block-house rising from 
Palisades near the river. 

Rocers (quietly): I knew we'd make 
it, and we have! 

BeacuaM (fires his musket into air) : 
Here we come! 

Turner (firing): Put on the kettle! 

Company runs forward, grunting, 
stumbling, firing muskets into the air. 

Rocers (calls off): Fort! Fort Went- 
worth! It’s Rogers! 

(No answer. The men slow down 
instinctively, almost come to a halt.) 
BeacuaM: I don’t see any smoke. 

Rocers (with a strength beyond that 
of the others, runs ahead, calling) Fort 

















Map of route to St. Francis and back as 
it appears in the book Northwest Passage. 





Wentworth! — It’s Major ’s de- 
tachment—Rogers! Back from St. Fran- 
cis—(He goes through open of 
fort, halts instinctively, around, 
sees that the fort is deserted. The parade 
ground is seedy, weed-filled, ed 
with debris. Rogers, as if unwilling to 
believe his eyes, runs forward to cabins, 
kicks open a door, shouting): Went- 
worth! It’s Rogers! {Pushes open another 
door) Rogers’ Rangers (stumbles around 
stockade) Back from St. Francis! (He 
realizes at last that the place is indeed 
empty. He runs re staggers to stockade 
next to gate—co stockade 
utterly en fe books Mae into 
sudden, violent weeping, lifts his eyes 
skyward as if imploring help. Then we 
hear the men’s voices, and the paddin 

of their stumbling feet, as they-ap ; 
stockade, Rogers, with a supreme effort, 
gains control of himself again, goes out 


through gateway to face men. As he 
looks off they halt, look off toward him. 
He looks toward Rangers q , as if 


nothing untoward has happened, then 
with instinctive mi authority) 
Rangers, ’tension!. (As they obey in- 
stinctively, Rogers comes forward) Get 
into line! Dress up! Dress Up! We're 
not militia! (they obey) Forward 
march! 

(They enter the deserted stockade.) 

Rocers: Halt! (they obey) Stand at 


ease! (They obey, staring around the - 


deserted stockade.) 

Rocers (quietly): First thing to do, 
is to get this fort in: shape for Am- 
herst’s men—when they get here—with 
food. Farrington’s men will clean up 
the ground. den’s men. will loo 
for roots and fish. There’s roots here, 
good to eat. Look at that litter! Mc- 
Nott, take some men and burn that 
litter! Fall out and get to work! (A 
pause. Turner and McNeil drop to the 
ground. Then suddenly, almost the 
whole detachment sinks in its tracks.) 

FARRINGTON: Major, in the name of 
God, let ‘em rest! Let ’em die! (his 
voice rises) We've lived on your prom- 
ises long enough! (screams) We can't 
stand any more! 

Rocers (quietly, but intensely): Get 
up and start your fires. Get up! Shel- 
ter and warm fires, that’s something, 
isn’t it? 

(Some of them crawl slowly to Pali- 
sade, rest against it. Others just sit or 
lie on the ground.) 

Rocers: Get up! Stand on feet 
and do what’s to be done! Youre Rang- 
ers and you're going to act like Rang- 
ers! They'll be with food. I eee 
yet i anything you didn’t 
get. amubies p Agen. bo you've 

‘ot to make this place fit to live in. To 
ive in—why? Because you're not fit to 
go any sas fy and when that happens 
you've got to stop and live here where 
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ou are, don’t you? (No response. The 
on tae stare. Rogers. logks at them a 
moment, then begins a new appre 
quietly.) You might be worse off—a lot 
worse off—(looks at Towne, then as if 
he has a sudden inspiration) Now 
Towne here’s an educated man. (to 
Langdon) Wasn't there somebody in 
the Bible who went without any food 
at all for forty days? 

Lancpon (heavily): Forty days? 
Forty days? Yes, I:think somebody in 
the Bible fasted for forty days. Moses, 
I think. 

Rocers (triumphantly): There! Do 
you hear what Towne says, all of you? 


Moses went forty days without the 
slightest taste of food. Didn’t have any 
good cooked roots—no, not a thing— 
not a single bite, did he, Towne? 

Lanépon (playing up): Not a thing 
—no food or water. 

Rocers (quickly): You hear that? 
Forty days, no food, no water. Well, 
look at the difference with us. Look at 
the water we've got! Good, fresh, cold 
water! What do you suppose Moses 
would have aby or a nice mug of it, 
let alone buckets full, like we’ve got? 

(The Rangers begin to laugh, a hag- 
gard tittering going, through ranks, 
then laughter with life and body in it.) 

Rocers (nods, satisfied): Maybe we 
_ ought to give thanks for what we've 

got. (pause) I'm no hand at prayer, 
but maybe I can remember some Bible 
verses that I’ve always believed in my- 
self—(haltingly at first, but with increas- 
ing quiet strength) The voice of him 
that crieth in the wi prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. 
Behold, I will do a new thing shall ye 
not know it? I will sabe Caneee 
wilderness, and rivers in the desert. 
And a highway shall be there, and a 


g ‘ 
head, listens, We hear the ghost 


‘ their feet 
faraway fifing 1 - 


breeze. Not a man moves. Then, at a 


‘single shrill note) 


Rocers (hoarsely): Form ranks! 

"(The men obey, seizing their mus- 
kets, as in a dream, unable to believe 
their ears. As the fifing grows more shrill, 
the men see through gateway of stock- 
ade. A column of white boats, filied 
with red-coated British regulars, is ap- 


proaching the fort. In the second boat, 
fifes and drums are playing “Over the 
Hills and Far Away.” Rangers in 
ranks, Rogers in front, look toward 
boats. The men instinctively start as if 
to break ranks and rush to boats.) 

Rocers: Steady! (He goes down 
ranks, making a quick inspection of 
arms and equipment. Then the British 
regulars, having landed from boats, 
march into stockade, fifes and drums 
playing.) - 

Rocers: Eyes front! (they obey) 
’Tention! 

(T. obey. The. British column, 
hesded” tN parades across 
ground opposite Rangers, fifes and 
drums going.) 

An Orricer: By the right flank, 
march! (The British obey) Battalion, 
halt! 

(The British halt, their faces wooden, 
facing the living ragged skeletons op- 
posite who are standing at attention. 
There is an. involuntary movement 

the Rangers as they see soldiers 
laden with food, sacks bursting with ra- 


tions. One filled with potatoes, falls, 
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Above: Spencer Tracy and Robert Young 
in the leading roles as Rogers and Towne. 
Left: General Amherst’s troops arrive at 
Ft. Wentworth in the nick of time with 
food for the starving and ragged Rangers. 


Rocers: Steady! (The men obey. To 
Amherst) Sir, I wish to report that the 
Abenakis are destroyed. (Then) Rang- 
ers—Presee—ent—— 

(As the Rangers make an involuntary 
painfully slow movement to anticipate 
the rest of the command to “present 
arms” —— 

Amuerst (quietly): Gentlemen, may 
I have the honor? (He brings his sword 
to the salute, as the wooden-faced Brit- 
ish regulars behind him begin to cheer 
like mad.) 

o * > 

(Village Square. Portsmouth. Some 
weeks later.) 

(The new battalion of Rangers in 
column of squads is moving into the 
square, with familiar officers. Offside, 
sounds of martial music, drums, fifes, 
etc. The column turns on the corner.) 

McNort: Form left into line! Right 
Wheel!! (etc.) 

(The Rangers swing into compémy 
front, facing the State House door. As 
the column halts, the fifes and drums 
now beat a series of flourishes and 
ruffles, and there is a loud cry—) 

McNort: Present—firelocks! 

(State House Doorway. Through a 
handsome doorway, bearing the arms 
of England and the Colony of New 
Hampshire there comes forward a knot 
of officers in scarlet and white and gold. 
Among them is Lord Amherst. In the 
midst of them is Major Robert Rogers. 
The flanks of. the portico are packed 
with lords and ladies of the Colony, 
townspeople, etc. Rogers is now. clean- 
shaven, beautifully uniformed in Ran- 
ger green, vibrant, alive. Over the blare 
of the music and the applause of the 
townspeople Rogers salutes Amherst 

ingly. Amherst, with the air of « 
ie about to enjoy a practical joke, 
produces @ scroll, which he tenders te 
Rogers.) 
AMHERST: Here are your warrants 


and orders, Major—(with a sly smile) 
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I suggest you read them yourself to the 
Rangers—— 

Rocers (Not at all suspecting the 
flattery to be unleashed): Aye, aye, 
sir, (Turns toward his battalion) At 
ease! Pay attention to orders! 

(The Rangers, who are presenting 
arms at this moment, ground their arms 
and lock hands over firelock barrels as 
Rogers begins reading from the’ procla- 
mation, Before he starts reading, Rog- 
ers inspects the line of men keenly. He 
seems to miss one familiar face for. a 
frown crosses his brow and quickly 
vanishes.) 

Rocers: “Know all men by these 
presents that I, King George II, by the 
Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
and Ireland do hereby authorize and 
entrust...” (He seems loath to con- 
tinue reading, and scans page as if it 
were hard to read) “. . . my devoted 
liege, Major Robert Rogers, whose 
stout arm and brave heart .. .” (Be- 
gins to scan this, looking askance at the 
Rangers. Is far too modest to read of 
himself in any such terms. However, 
clears his voice and begins again to 
read—) “. . . heart—have spread...” 

(The Rangers are listening with 
mixed awe and amusement.) 

Rocers: . . .“by his unswerving devo- 
tion to duty and...” (He will read no 
more. Closes scroll in modesty and steps 
forward) I'll tell you where we're 
going in plain language—so you'll know 
where you are when you get there. 
(He suddenly becomes stern) You 
think you're going on a little duck hunt 
like the St. Francis Expedition? Oh 
no... (A slight titter in the ranks—he 
taps the orders) It’s all signed, sealed 
and delivered! We're taking a walk for 
our appetites first . . .About a thousand 
mifles to a little fort called Detroit . . . 
but that’s just the jumping off place! 
You Rangers haven't seen any Indians 
yet.—Youll see the plains Indians, and 
the red men of the Shining Mountains— 
and those fellows along the mighty River 
Oregon—red men no white men have 
ever seen—because you'll end up by the 
Great Western Ocean itself. You'll find 
a way across this continent—A North- 
west Passage! (Rogers smacks his lips 
and his imagination kindles as he speaks 
slowly.) You'll see hardwood groves 
like cathedrals—corn stalks as tall as 
elms—and rivers packed with salmon 
trout. Earth so rich, apple trees bear 
the year after planting, and meadows 
with a grass so high the cows stand 
knee-deep and give nothing but cream! 
—Think of the lands and the people 
youll. see—all at the King’s se. 
Think of it—a trip any man would give 
his soul to make. And you're going to 
get it free .. . And with no a to 
row, mind you. (He smiles) Oh no, no 
more boats—(Laughter from the ranks) 





KENNETH ROBERTS 

Kenneth Roberts has a theory that 
“, writer can write more effectively 
about his own people than he can about 
people that aren’t in his blood.” This 
ambition started him off on the series 
of historical novels of which Northweat 
Passage is the latest and probably the 
most popular, Roberts was born in Ken- 
nebunk, Maine (1885)—the town from 
which various of his ancestors had 
marched to join the Continental Army, 
to fight in the War of 1812, and to join 
Benedict Arnold’s expedition to Quebec. 
No wonder he has chosen this period in 
American history for his novels. 

After leaving Cornell, where he was 
editor of the college comic magazine 
for two years, Roberts did~reporting 
for several papers before the World War 
took him abroad. For nine years after 
the war he was a roving correspondent 
for the Saturday Evening Post, with the 
world as his field. In 1928 he gave up 
journalism, settled down to write his 
“Chronicles of Arundel.” The first of 
these was Arundel, followed by Lively 
Lady, Rabble in Arms, Captain Caution, 
and Northwest Passage (all published 
by Doubleday, Doran). In the October 
2, 1937 issue of Scholastic you'll find 
an article by Mr. Roberts, “The Truth 
About a Novel,” in which he discusses 
the problems of the historical novelist. 





Rogers’ retreating figure.) Every time 
we look acyoss a river we'll hear his 
voice—calling us—through the wind! But 
he'll be wit us, Elizabeth—no matter 
where we are, or he may be—for that 
man will never die! 

(The above excerpt is printed here by 
permission of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. ) 





Test Your Vocabulary 


By Gretta Baker 


Here are some of the queerest words 
in the English language, “word clowns” 
we might call them. 

Can you find some funnier ones? Try 
to put these in the sentences where they 
belong. 


1. limbo 8. hubbub 

2. galore 9. wimple - 
8. nebula 10. phew, 2 by 
4. gewgaw 11. tone” 
5. jabber 12. akimbo 

6. gherkin 13. yokel 

7. maverick 14. hurdy-gurdy 
15. willy-nilly 


1. “The court is not interested in a 





All you have to do is just to walk along 
. « Through Ottawas, Chippeways, 
Wyandots, Miamis, Potawatomies, Mis- 
sissauguas, Shawnese, Saukies, Sioux— 
(Laughter from the ranks. Rogers con- 
tinues good humoredly) All right. I'll 
sort "em out to you when we get there. 
(As they laugh, he instantly becomes 
commanding) Attention! Shoulder your 
firelocks—by the Right—March!! 

(As the column begins streaming off, 
Rogers suddenly spots Langdon Towne 
standing near the courthouse with his 
old sweetheart, Elizabeth Browne. 
Langdon is in civilian dress. 

Exizasetu: All your life, Langdon, 
are you going to be sorry that you 
didn’t go? ~ 

Lancpon (honestly): No. I've made 
my choice. Before I'm done, Eliza- 
beth, his face will look down from the 
art galleries of the world—upon history 
he has made. And history he’s going to 
make! 

(As the column of Rangers marches 
by, Langdon stands at attention, hold- 
ing his hat over his heart.) 

ExizaseTH: Is there a Northwest 
Passage? 

Lancpon (fighting back his emo- 
tion): Who knows? It’s every man’s 
dream to find a short route to his heart’s 
desire. And if the Major dreams long 
enough he'll find it! 

Exizasetn (tremulously): Will we 
hear from him? 

Lancpon: Hear from him! (looks at 


of excuses,” the judge cau- 
tioned. “Give us the evidence.” 

2. The as a trimming on 
women’s hats has attained great popu- 
larity. ~ 

8. The ill-advised speech of Senator 
Brown belongs in the ----—— of for- 
gotten dreams. 

4. “T have suitors .” said the 
princess, “but not one Prince Charm- 
ing. 

5. Captain Mills is a diplomat and 
will win your support of his scheme 


6. The ceaseless ——- of the 
parrot disturbed the neighborhood. 

7. Scheming peddlers should re- 
member that not every farmer is a 
simple . 

8. The powerful telescope revealed 
a —————— of amazing proportions. 

9. With arms — the woman 
stood before the door and defied the 
angry crowd. 

10. Here is a curious ————— I 

icked up on my trip to India. 

F ll. Above hi p Meethorar of 
crowd the shrill voice of the peanut 
vendor could be heard. 

12. Under my window an old 
ehurned out forgotten tunes. 

18. The —-————— takes its name 
from a Texas cattle-raiser of about 1840 
who refrained from branding his stock. 

14. “We need a leader with cour- 
age,” cried the orator, “not a 
politician!” 

15. A —————— was served as relish 
with each sandwich. 
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Missed Connections 
Applying the Case Method to Educational Practice 


AST fall, in our October 30th issue, 
Le section Lae a discussion on 
what the Is are doing for 
democracy. We invited teachers to give 
us specific examples of the manner in 
which “the ideals of the ae Peers 
and the sober facts report our 
sociologists” are utilized as improve oy 
life of their community. an e, 
we invited teachers ‘4 say what their 
classrooms have been eg to extend 
uality of educatio: opportunity, 
which had just been aiiicbaned in this 
magazine, 

We have received dozens of reports 
describing classroom activities in a 
general way. These a are skilled 
in stating educational objectives, in 
outlining eral procedures, -and in 
framing educational philosophies. But 
they sometimes seem to avoid those 
concrete details which make a report 
illuminating. 

Perhaps we are at fault. We may not 
have inclicated precisely what was ex- 
pected. We may have buried our in- 
vitation so far down in our copy that 
none of our readers found it. 

We suspect, however, that many 

teachers are not sufficiently familiar 
with the case method of studying hu- 
man relations. It is easy to talk about 
integrating personalities, fusing subject 
relationships, or avoiding over-stimula- 
tion in guidance for leisure-time activi- 
ties. It ought to be quite as to 
write a brief report such as the follow- 
ing: 
“Johnny K. was planning to run away 
to Canada to enlist in the British army. 
His mother ed his teacher to dis- 
suade him. Pe y was in his senior 
year, large for his age, with a good 
showing in science but a weak record 
in history. He told his teacher that he 
wished to enlist because he felt that 
only a war could settle the affairs of 
Europe. The teacher asked Johnny if 
he would be willing to brush up on 
European history so that, before he 
~~ he would know for certain 
why he was fighting? Johnn eed. 
The teacher i Pein ‘s help in 
Preparing a table of wars of modern 
Europe. The years, the principal con- 
tenders, the issues, a the results 
were stated in each table. The table 
also mentioned the cost of the Jast war, 
$400 billion dollars. 

“Johnny was asked to state, to his 
@wa satisfaction, what had been 


achieved ious Euro wars. 
He was ie invited to te the 
monetary cost of the last war might 
have been used to ‘settle the affairs of 
Europe’ without fighting and destruc- 
tion. Instead of weakening his de- 
termination to enlist, these studies only 
irritated Johnny. He ceased to give 
reasons for going to war but simpl 
said, ‘I gotta go. Don’t you see, I gotta? 
The teacher then changed the subject 
and invited Johnny to talk about him- 
self, his friends, and his life at home. 
It developed that Johnny was worried 
about his propects after graduation. 
Half of the members of the last gradu- 
ating class were idle. Johnny was will- 
ing to undertake any desperate adven- 
ture rather than loaf.” ,; 
At this point, the teacher might 
succeed in obtaining for Johnny a 
—< work. She might encourage 
nim to appeal to the City Council to 
establish an employment project for 
youth. She might decide to let him 





Scholastic Poll Praised 

The opinions of our readers, respond- 
ing to he Dorothy Titimeion utile 
on Opportunities for Youth, are being 


widely car these days. Mrs. Eleanor . 
e 


Roosev fresh from the American 


Youth Congress, called a special press 


conference to read the results of the 
poll to newspa women, word for 
word. “I think the poll is a good repre- 
sentation of what a great percentage of 
young people today actually think.” 
And she indicated her confidence that 
these opinions showed that youn 
ple are essentially sound ee | optinnletic. 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin - 
sored the republication of our analysis 
of the poll in the Congressional Record 
and expressed his delight that young 
people prefer work with private industry 
to a government job. 


“It is a genuine thrill,” he said, “to 


know that young people have not given - 


in to defeatism. . . . These are the sons 
and daughters of the ‘lost war genera- 
tion.” That their composite picture is 
one of courage and high tions 
stems from fact that have 
confidence in themselves and in the fu- 
ture of their country.” 
The results of the poll were also 
extensively in a news article in 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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go.% war. Or else she might persuade 
im to loaf. At any rate, there is a 
case study. And educational reports 
would be more enlightening if they 
contained more of them. 

We shall be delighted to publish 
such case studies. The case method for 
years has been the rule in the study 
of so-called abnormal psychology. It 
might also become a useful method in 
normal educational psychology. 


Assignments 

This issue contains several quota- 
tions that are so well worth remember- 
ing and quoting at our surprised friends 
that it seems worth-while to invite the 
pupils, for this one week, to store these 
gems in their minds. In addition to 
memorizing these passages, of course, 
pupils should be brought to understand 
them. Let them not fall into the error 
of the little boy who asked his mother 
what “fysedye” meant. “I don’t know 
what you mean,” she said. “Oh, 
mother,” he insisted, “you know: ‘fyse- 
dye before awake.’” 

The passages we recommend here 
are not all in the English edition, or 
vice versa. But they are not so lon 
that teachers will not find it wort 
while to copy them on the board or 
some other place so that all may learn 
them. 

First in order, there are the quota- 
tions Dr. Harold Rugg selected from 
the report of the Great Plains Com- 
mittee, on page 13. These two quota- 
tions, in the first and second column, 
are not only models of English prose; 
they are also vivid summaries of the 
history and the future of the Great - 
Plains. Read aloud, they sound almost 
like a prayer. 

Next, for his nihilistic age, there is the 


* brilliant epigram of Elihu Root, who 


might have been President of the 
United States and once practically was: 
“The law was not like a teacup or a 
pitcher, which, once broken, was ir- 
retrievably ruined.” Exegesis on page 
9. The line from John Bassett Moore, 
also on page 9, is another observation 
on law to remember. 

The quotation from Reed Smoot, on 
page 14, is an opinion which should 
carry some weight in circles unac- 
customed to accepting this idea. 

The passage from Walter Lippman, 
on page 37, may well be en aved in 
durium, if pupils feel that their own 

minds are not capable of retaining 


it. 
Preserved for posterity in the state 
pers of the President now in office 
are the lines: “The power of a few men 








to manage the economic life of the 
nation must be diffused among the 
many . smaller businesses . .. or 
transferred to the public and its demo- 
cratically . . . elected government.” 
Your library may have this complete 
pasage, without the dots. 

A motto for every young creative 
artist to emblazon on ‘his fountain 
is Kenneth Roberts’ saying, at the top 
of page 22, column two. 

While they are studying the adjective, 
through the exposition of Mrs. Agnés 
N. Bass (p. 24), pupils with one foot 
in their Latin classes may.choose to 
memorize some of the adjectival pas- 
sages from the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
These epics had a taste for summarizin 
a character with a single adjective whic 
he wore as a tag thr ughout the story. 

Dr. Holland Roberts has selected 
some memorable passages from Vachel 
Lindsay, (p..23) and Vachel Lindsay 
in turn has chosen to write of men 
whose own words are long remembered. 

The student who can recall such 
quotations as these in their proper con- 
text_will be to a great extent improv- 
ing his own powers of expression, he 
will be improving his understanding of 
the world’s affairs, and he will find 
himself in daily association with the 
best that has been said and done. To 
recall and use quotations in their proper 
context, of course, it is necessary te 
learn them in association with concepts 
and information which illuminate the 
full brilliance of these gems. 


McGill University French 
Summer School 


McGill University, Montreal, is planning 
to welcome a larger number of students 
than ever before to its 1940 French Sum- 
mer School which opens on June 27 and 
closes August 9. Teachers and students 
who would ordinarily visit Europe will this 
year be attracted by an opportunity of 
combining a unique* academic summer 
course in French with a vacation in old 
French Canada. ; 

The long-established McGill Summer 
School is one of the best-known French 
Summer Schools on this continent; it is an 
integral part of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science of McGill University. Its courses 
ot study are of university standard for un- 
dergraduates, teachers, and: graduate stu- 
dents who are working for the McGill 
M.A. degree; others qualified to take the 
courses are made very welcome. 

The courses are co-educational, The stu- 
dents’ Residence is the beautiful new 
Douglas Hall, built like a modern chateau 
on the slopes of glorious Mount Royal. In 
its ultra-modern salons, the School course 
is at once an academic and social experi- 
ence of the greatest value. The 1 
staff is entirely French, and French alone 
is spoken at all times. Conversation and 
practical work with the language in this 
natural French atmosphere are particularly 
stimulating to the student. 


Consumer Literature 


Consumer Expendit 
States (Estimates for 1935-36), by the 
National Resources Committee. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 192 pp. 50c. 

Teacher's Manual to Accompany Consum- 
er Science, by Alfred Hausrath, Jr. and 
John H. Harms. Macmillan. New York. 
1939. 125 pp. Paper.- 60c. 

The Story of Farmers’ Cooperatives, by 
R. H.- Elsworth. Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Washington, D. C. 28 pp. Pa- 
per. 10c. 

Next Steps in Consumer Education. (Pro- 
ceedings of a National Conference spon- 
sored by the Institute for Consumer 
Education.) Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 1939. 190 pp. 

Materials for Consumer Education, (a Bib- 
liography prepared by Consumers’ Coun- 
sel Division, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 1939. 

Bibliography on Consumer Education, by 
George C. Mann. Harper. New York. 
1939. 286 pp. $4.00. 

Consumers’ Bookshelf. (A Bibliography of 
Publications on Commodity Buying and 
Other Consumer Problems.) Consumers’ 
Counsel Series. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 1939. 
100 pp. Paper. ‘15c. 


Our Guest Editor 

Every time Holland Roberts flashes 
his generous smile, education in his 
neighborhood moves one step. further 
ahead. And wher- 
ever Mr. Roberts ; 
is, education is 
moving ahead by 
leaps and bounds. 
Associate Professor 
of Education at 
Stanford Universi- 
ty, he is a spark- 
plug of democratic 
education’ and the 
teaching of English on the Pacific Coast. 
Past President of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and present 
chairman of the Council’s committee on 
— relations, he is also author of 
ve books and a contributor to many 
magazines. His latest publication, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Helen Rand, 
is the fourth volume of a remedial read- 
ing series called “Let's Read.” (A new 
volume will appear this year.) He has 
traveled almost eorysians this side 
of the equator, He has worked in the 
classrooms of incy, Illinois; Arling- 
ton Heights, Illinois; Chicago Normal 
College; Indiana University; Lincoln 
School; Colleg 





e of Charleston; Harrison 
(N. Y.) High School; Palo Alto (Calif.) 
High School; Menlo (Calif.) School 
an 


Junior College; and Stanford Uni-- 


versity. And everywhere he has. been 
a sane and progressive influence. 


itures in the United Despite the charges of the Dies com. 


mittee against consumer organizations, 
literature in this field is more abundant 
than ever. Four of the seven items 
above were ‘published by various gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The educators, civic leaders, and 
business leaders who met at Stephens 
College to discuss 2 na education 
last spring in general agreed w the 
need vor Fae AE he establishing 
standards, and studying consumer eco- 
nomics. These appear to be the chief 
trends in the consumer field today. 

Meanwhile, the National Resources 
Board was completing the most exten- 
sive study of consumer habits ever made 
in this country. Families with incomes 
over $1,450, one-third of the total, it 
learned, account for about three fourths 
of what Americans spend on recreation, 
automobile transportation, and educa- 
tion. The others spend most of their 
money on food, clothing, and shelter, 
Knowledge of this study should be ba- 
sic in any course in economics, whether 
from the point of view of the consumer 
or producer. 

Our government, as Mr. Elsworth 
partially discloses, has also been busily 
organizing farmers, cooperatively, for a 
piogram of rural electrification and soil 
conservation. Many of these cooperative 
groups are blossoming into purchasing 
(or consumer) organizations. The gov- 
ernment has also chartered among the 
farmers a great many federal. credit 
unions, for consumers of small loans. 

“The Consumers Bookshelf” includes 
a number of. reference works on con- 
sumer buying. George C. Mann’s bibli- 
ography comments on nearly two thou- 
sand book and magazine references to 
consumer education. 

It is good to see all this valuable 
scholarship Shooter vere eo of “ 
most pressing social problems, the pro 
lem & satisfactory vistribution. At the 
same time, one is aware of two broad 
dangers and of one common omission. 

The first danger is a tendency to seek 
to convert each consumer into a techni- 
cal — This may be a laudable pur- 
pose, but it is doubtful if it can be ade- 


eae realized. The more one studies 


e technology of modern ion, 
and the constant changes in that tech- 


nology, the more hopeless appears the 
task of becoming thoroughly conversant 


_ with consumer standards for more than 


one narrow branch of industry. 

The second danger is a tendency to 
emphasize principles rather than prac- 
tice. One teaches a youngster that 
standards should be adhered to in man- 
ufacturing, but one does not take him 
into a store and show him how to se 
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ect an overcoat that is warm, light, 
vel styled, properly sized, and ‘cor- 
rectly tailored. 
(Incidentally, the WPA plans a na- 
tional study of body measurements for 
the purpose of standardizing sizes in 







a the clothing industry. Investigators will 
ie. collect data on more than 90 different 
ind classes of measurements. The study will 
ens be the most comprehensive of its kind 
ion ever made.) 
the The omission is the: almost universal 
ing failure to recognize that the improve- 
cO- ment of conditions for the consumer is 
ief not merely a matter of knowledge but a 
matter of orgamization. Consumption 
ces today tends to be a responsibility of the 
en- individual rather than of a group. Even 
ide when consumers are dial as in 
nes many consumer cooperatives, the or- 
_ it ganization frequently fails to assume the 
ths responsibility of protecting the pur- - 
on, chaser; rather the consumers’ organiza- 
ca- tion abides by conventional merchan- 
eir dising devices and puts the onus of 
rer, wariness upon the buyer. 
ba- 
22 Open Road 
Yhere is a growing awareness that 
rth in the teaching of the social sciences 
ily the classroom. and the book must be 
* vivified by observation and interpreta- 
oil tion in the field. One of the agencies 
we which has Jately turned its attention 
ng to the problem is The Open Road—a 
al non-profit membership organization 
“es which has as its object the promotion 
dit of international and inter-regional un- 
derstanding. 
Jes For fifteen years The Open Road has 
it been helping Americans to travel abroad 
lie observantly, In that period it has oper- 
we ated approximately 400 field trips, in- 
to dependently. and in conjunction with 
colleges and. universities. During the 
le past year The Open Road has initiated 
a a program in the United States which 
te ams to acquaint Americans with their 
he own country—not its tourist sights, but 
od the lives and problems of its le. 
aD Social science departments in lading 
hk mstitutions are being offered expert 
s complete facilities in the conducting of 
a field trips.. 
le- The program for 1940 is principally 
wt 4 project in teacher education on the 
a graduate level. Summer courses have 
er been worked out with five institutions 
he as follows: rib 
ant Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
an sity: A Sociological Field Course in 
Southern Conditions. This, course was 
to given with signal success in the summer | 
ac- of 1939, 3 ; 
hat Graduate School of Education, Har- 
Px tard University: A Workshop in Social 





und Economie Factors Influencing Edu- 
Cation in New England. 








School of Education, Northwestern 
University: Problems of American Youth 


As Exem in Certain Urban and 
Rural Communities,of the Middle West. 

Colorado State College of Education: 
life Problems on the Great Plains and 
in the Rocky Mountain Area. 

School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity: Field Seminar in the Sociology 
of the Tennessee Valley Region. 

Enrollment is limited in each case 
to between twelve and fifteen qualified 
students. Fees are very moderate, be- 


« 


ing based on actual costs in the field, 
with no charge for overhead. Inquiries 
regarding these courses may be ad- 
dresses to the institutions or to The 
Open Road, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York. 
_ Shady Side—Arnold 

One of our most faithful supporters, the 
Shady Side Academy of Pittsburgh, will 
merge its facilities next summer with the 
Arnold School. The country campus of 
Shady Side at Fox. Chapel will accommo- 
date the senior classes and the juniors will 
attend in the present Amold buildings. 
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... Highly Educational, Written to Appeal to 
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This 48-pag 
description of the Islands, plus the complete 
story of the origin, cultivation, and canning 
Btustrated T 


; ai . 
as a food, and methods of conservation, all 


illustrated. Mail coupon for your 
copies today. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the edu- 
cational material in these books is acceptable 
to the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 


The Sthy uf, Coffee 


The history, cultivation, preparation for mar- 
ket, and packaging of cof 

in this interesting 40- age booklet. It is illus- 
trated throughout with p 0 

a section for home economics teachers on the 
brewing of coffee. 


ee are all described 


tographs. Contains 
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and the Story of Pineapple 
e booklet contains an historical 


also contains excellent recipes; 
ustrated. The cover unfolds into an attrac- 
ive 4-color map of the Islands. 


The Story of Sabpion 


This booklet describes the life of the salmon 
—its beginning in cold Alaskan streams, its 


rush to unknown parts of the 


there to spawn and die. The book 
chapters on salmon fishing, salmon 
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. O “The Hawaiian Islands and the Story of Pineapple,” 
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Finding the Right Film 
By Ford L. Lemler 


Careful evaluation leads to skillful 
teaching. The evaluation of teach- 
ing films and the training of teach- 
ers in visual techniques are receiv- 
ing increased attention in current 
educational thinking. These mat- 
ters are so vitally important that 
every department of visual in- 
struction has an obligation to pro- 
vide teachers with adequate and 
detailed information about films; 
and every director of visual work 
has a definite responsibility to give teachers supervisory 
aid in film utilization. 

This year the Bureau of Visual Teaching of the State 
College of Washington is using two techniques to serve 
these needs: a Cooperative Film Evaluation Project, 
and School Visitation. These techniques are described 
here, not as new ideas in themselves, but as useful de- 
vices worthy of note for visual programs. 

Film Evaluation (See opposite page) 

The Cooperative Film Evaluation Project is being con- 
ducted among users of State College films primarily to 
compile the “full particulars” whjch teachers need in 
film selection. The specific data about particular films 
most urgently required by teachers include such items 


Ford L. Lemler 


By animation Erpi’s film “Fundamentals of Acoustics” shows 
how the ear transforms the physical energy of sound waves 
inte nerve impulses that are interpreted by the brain. 


as an adequate statement of film content; a list of con. 
cepts, generalizations, or teaching objectives to which 
the film can contribute; a list of school subjects and 
grades to which the film is applicable; the film's pa. 
ticular strength or weakness with implications as to pro. 
cedure; and suggestions concerning utilization. 

Without these details, both film selection and use are 
likely to be erratic. For instance, one teacher, lacking 
sufficient information, chose the elementary film “Fam 

Animals” for use in a high school class on_ vocational 
agriculture. Another teacher used the complex and ad- 
vanced film “Exploring the Universe” in a fourth-grade 
geography class. Adequate information about films elin- 
inates this kind of guesswork and promotes more effec. 
tive selection and use. This specific information, ex 
pressed: in term of teaching purpose, is the essence of 
film evaluation. . 

The present film evaluation project collects reports 
of pupil-teacher experience with films and compiles 
teacher judgments concerning film effectiveness, 
Through the project teachers can share their cumulative 
experience in film utilization. We believe that a co 

~ sensus of teacher opinion based upon the classroom use 
of films will come very near the results of direct, pains- 
taking measurement of learning and other expected 
outcomes. We also hold that this type of procedure 
considerably better than “evaluation by preview,” where 
judgment is rendered apart from the teaching situation 
and without supporting evidence from actual use. 


(Continued on page 18-T) 


The mechanism of vocal organs is clarified for high *¢ 
classes in physiology and music in the film “Sound Waves # 
Their Sources.” Courtesy of Erpi Classroom Films, 
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Name of Film: Fundamentals of Acoustics 
a—Number of Reels: 1 
b—Running Time: 11 minutes 
c—Sound or Silent: Sound 
iui d—Producer: Erpi Classroom Films, Ine. 
ING e—Distribtuor: State College of Washington 
—e Teacher: Allan Perry, Science Teecher and Supervisor of 
| Visual Work 
f con MR} school: Moscote High School, Moscow, Idaho 
which (Directions: In the blanks labeled “rating” indicate E, G, F, 
ts and or P for Excellent, Good, Fair or Poor) 
S par ROR (oT 
0 pro- In what subject and grade did you use the film? High 
School Physics 
ching Was the film well adapted to this subject and level? 
“Farm (Rating) E 
tional | In what other subjects and grades could the film be 
nd ade used? 9th ys gases science; high school physi- 
grade ology; high sc music. 
; elim. | For what teaching purpose did you use the film? 
del a. Name of subject matter unit Sound 
al b. Concepts or attitudes To gain an understanding of 
3 of properties of sounding bodies such as amplitude, 
frequency, wave-length, refraction, and reflection. 
To understand sound propagation. 
ea Was the film well adapted to this teaching purpose? 
an (Rating) E : 
‘ene: | To what other educational objectives can the film con- 
lative) tribute? 
a To understand the physiological basis of hearing; To 
m USE| appreciate the conditions which make for good acou- 
pains | stics, and to appreciate good sound reproduction in the 
pected radio and motion pictures. : 
7 Was the film accurate? (Rating) E 
ee Was the film adequate? (Rating) E 
Was the film relevant? (Rating) E 
Was the film understandable? (Rating) Z 
Was the film stimulating? (Rating) E 








Was the film unified? (Rating) E 

Was the film orderly? (Rating) E 

Was the film up-to-date?. (Rating) EZ 

Were the pictures sharp and clear? (Rating) G 

Was the sound clear and undistorted? (Rating) F * 

Was the film generally effective? (Rating) E 

Did the film have a good study guide? (Rating) E’ 

Are there significant strong or weak points of the film? 
The sequences on ear mechanism and acoustical 

properties of room are excellent. Frequency and audi- 

bility ranges ate very well shown in the case of 

the diagram which is not distinct in projection and 

which does not show pressure range clearly. This must 


_ 


* Editorial note: It should be kept in mind that the condition of the sound 
Projector and the acoustical of the room in which the film was 
Projected may have affected 




















FILM EVALUATION FORM 


(See Article on Opposite Page) ! 





be visualized for students in some other tbay. The sound 
level of recording varies somewhat. In the “echo” se- 
quence the “echoes” do not correspond to the original 
sound. ; 
Check the general function for which you used the 
film: 
a. Introducting subject matter.b. Direct teaching x 
ec. Summarizing x d. Providing Background 
What kind and how much student and teacher prepara- 
tion preceded the film? 


Previewed the film and studied the teacher guide in 
advance. Students were assigned reference materials on 
the general topic of “Increasing and diminishing sound.” 
Discussed with students nature of reflection and re- 
fraction. 

How would you change this preparation if you used 
the film again? 

Next I would use the film “Sound Waves” pre- 
vious to the film on “Acoustics.” I would also plan more 
advance teaching of technical terms used in the film 
such as: “refraction,” “acoustics,” “reverberation,” and 
“attenuation.” 

What questions did you ask prior to or after the show- 
ing? Completion test after showing included: 

a. The reflection of sound waves from @ surface. 

b. Causes —-__——— 

c. Sound travels through air at what speed? 

d. Sounds produced in auditoriums with curved sur- 
faces produce —_-———? 

Were these questions effective in stimulating observa- 
tion or discussion? 

Rating E 

Comment. Exceptionally high average on the test in- 
dicated definite contribution of the film to learning 
especially in the case of slower students. 

What activities grew out of using the film? 

a. Much discussion followed first showing. 

b. Surveyed and compared acoustical properties of 
school auditorium with acoustical properties of 
gymnasium. 

Did these activities prove significant and worthwhile 


to ils? 
a. ye E b. Rating E 
Did you use any special techniques? Check or list them: 
a. Second or third showing? x 
b. Pupil-talk technique? —-——— 
Teacher comment without recorded sound? 
topping film for still? x In second showing we 





c. 

d. § 
studied still of frequency-audibility range diagram. 

e. Later in the unit on sound I used the illustrations 
in the study guide in the opaque projector as @ 
means of review and recall. 

How effective were these special techniques? 
a. Rating E. b. Rating ——_—_—— 
c, Rating d. Rating E 
e. Rating E 
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Alice in Wonderland (Courtesy Films, Inc.) is a Hollywood Oliver Twist (Courtesy Gutlohn), a full-length feature, is 


production now available for class showings in 16mm_ film. 


an excellent introduction to an English literary classic, 


Films For Your English Class 


By Walter Ginsberg 


spirit of the widely-hailed Experience Curricu- 
lum* will find a rich offering of films in at least 
three areas of the program. 

Books on which films are based or for which films 
offer vivid backgrounds have the most obvious applica- 
tion. A second field abundantly served by the film is 
that of expression, oral or written. Any films enabling 
the individual to realize better his own experiences or 
offering stimulation for his own expression must be 
useful to English teachers.? The third area imple- 
mented by films, indeed created by them, we call 
“photoplay appreciation.” The materials we may sug- 
gest for these three areas fall generally into two classi- 
fications: (1) the theatrical, produced by the major 
companies primarily for public entertainment, and (2) 
the non-theatrical prepared particularly for schools. 


Theatrical Films: In the Neighborhoed Theatre 

A recent Saturday Review of Literature article states: 
“It is becoming perfectly obvious that the more children 
go to the movies the more they want to read books. 
The quickest way of interesting your pupils in a bio- 
graphy or a history or a novel seems to be to connect 
it with some picture he has recently seen or is about 
to see.” 

Good books made into motion pictures form a long 


T= teacher who approaches his work in the 


1. W.W. Hatfield (ed.) An Experience Curriculum, National Council 
of Teachers of English, Mono. 4, 1935. 

2. In this article no attempt is made to include another division of the 
expression area, i.e., the school-made picture. Here we wish to consider 
only films produced by professionals outside the the school. 

3. Margaret Farrand Thorp, “The \ Art,” S. day Review of 
Literature, October 21, 1939. The article constituted part of a chapter 
of the author’s book, America at the Movies, published a few weeks later 
by the Yale University Press. 





and growing list. For a free mimeographed list of 
more than two hundred motion pictures based on 
notable books, 1934-39, write to Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Incorporated. 
Do not think that if a picture is no longer being showa 
in your locality you cannot have it brought back. 
Theatre managers are cooperating with schools to hold 
special theatre parties reviving older films. The News 
Letter® for November, 1939, reports how in Akron, Ohio, 
an English teacher secured the cooperation of the local 
theatre manager and ran a showing of Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer that served not only to aid the work of the 
moment in English but also to enrich the school’s movie 
club by many dollars. The manager was so impressed 
with the outcome that he a to run a series of 
eight or nine films selected by the English teacher for 
the next school year. 

Among pictures just released* or very soon to be 


Gulliver's Travels, The Light That Failed, Northwest 
Passage, Pinocchio, Victor Herbert, Gone With the 
(Continued on page 8-T ) 
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Films for Your Foreign Language Classes 


B Wesley Greene 
Director, College Film Center, Northwestern University 


French whose pronunciation was so exception- 
ally good that he assumed their parents were 
French or that they had lived abroad. Upon inquiry, he 


R ECENTLY an instructor noticed two students of 


- Jearned that they had spent a great deal of time at thea- 


tres seeing French films. “We see each picture over and 
over,” one explained, “and we study a copy of the dialog 
between showings.” Another instructor found an entirely 
different situation when he questioned a pair of stu- 
dents not enrolled in language courses. “Learn lan- 
guages from films? Never thought of it,” replied one. 
“Only thing I ever learned from a F rench film,” replied 
the other, “was la fin and pourquoi.” The first pair of 
students used sound film to learn French; the others went 
to French films for cultural reasons. Unfortunately, many 
students are not advanced enough or are not sufficiently 
prepared in advance to obtain the maximum benefit 
from film showings! 

Like many other tools of education, the value of 
films, slides, records, and other audio-visual instruments 
depends upon the way in which they are utilized. Enter- 
tainment feature films can be used by schools to study 
social problems, public opinion, and motion picture 
appraisal or they can be used without reference to any 
of these purposes. A single reel of Erpi instructional film 
can be used repeatedly during a week or two of varied 
activities leading to the master of a unit, or its teaching 
value may be largely wasted by a single showing to the 
entire student body in connection with a collection of 
cartoons at an “assembly.” Although foreign films are 
being used in both ways by American schools, there is an 
increased tendency to utilize them for the following 
purposes: (1). to facilitate language learning and (2) 
for the study of Clie culture with emphasis upon 
literature. 


The high Sagi leiealelinal Pll Shensanie tbehaee/* mathe 
highly valuable in French classes. A delightful comedy of 
the Spanish army in Flanders (International Film Bureau). 


. 
e 


When the Glens Falls (New York) High School pre- 
sented Les Perles de la Couronne in December, copies 
of eleven pages of the dialog were mimeographed for 
classroom use before the showing. The same procedure 
was used last year when Stephens College presented 
Mayerling. The film was run several times a day for 
three days, and many students saw it more than once. 
When Lane Technical High School in Chicago used the 
Mexican film, The Wave, last autumn, the student Span- 
ish Club took the initiative in procuring a copy of the 
dialog for study before the showing. Part of the film was 
presented one day, and the other part the next day, in 
order to fit the class period. When Singende Jugend was 
presented this month by St. Lawrence CoHege. every 
student of German had a copy of the Dialog Reading 
Project,’ prepared by William Kurath and Gerhard Mun- 
dinger of the University of Arizona, for study under the 
instructor's guidance during the week preceding the film 
showing. Before and after the showing, multiple-choice 
and true-false tests? were given so that students might 
check up on their progress. 

A hundred or more schools have used the film Emil 
Und Die Detektive in conjunction with the reading of 
the text and the Dialog Reading Project.? This Project 
contains selections from the exact spoken dialog of the 
film. Each selection is introduced by a few sentences of 
graded description giving the setting of the scene. The 
meanings of words and phrases not known to a second- 
semester student are given in the right margin, so that 
no time will be lost in looking up words in a dictionary. 
It is suggested that students go through the Project as 
rapidly as possible for meaning. This should be followed 
by group and individual reading for practice in repeat- 


ing sentences.’ 
(Concluded on page 18-T ) 


“La Maternalie” (French Motion Picture Corp.) serves many 
purposes in French class. It teaches a | in personal 
relationship, as well as the language and the modern scene. 
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Films like Jane Eyre (Courtesy Gutlohn), If I were King, 
and Ruggles of Red Gap (Courtesy Films, Inc.) encourage 
extensive reading of the best books among your students. 


English Class Films 


(Continued from page 6-T ) 


Wind, We Are Not Alone (James Hilton), The Swiss 
Family Robinson, The Grapes of Wrath, Of Mice and 
Men, The Thief of Bagdad, Rebecca, The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame, Elizabeth and Essex, Mill on the Floss, 
and Pride and Prejudice. 

Pictures in early production stages and to be ready 
during 1940 include: The Forsyte Saga. All This 
and Heaven Too, Heart of Darkness, Jungle Boy, The 
Moon and Sixpence, Our Town, Manor Lescaut, Two 
Years Before the Mast, The Yearling, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Illustrated study guides to help pupils understand 
and appreciate theatrical films are published by Edu- 


cational and Recreational Guides, Incorporated.’ These . 


give suggestions for considering the photoplays as ex- 
periences in their own right and as counterparts of the 
books and authors studied in class. 


Non-theatrical Films: To Be Seen in the School 

Today there is an important trend to make available, 
on 16-mm. film for in-school projection, theatrical films 
originally produced with all the effectiveness of expert 
Hollywood techniques for public entertainment. Another 
noteworthy movement is the recent and current activity 
of a United States government service. Both develop- 
ments are causing a breakdown of the high fence that 
separated the fields of theatrical and non-theatrical films. 

Four organizations are playing leading parts in the 
selective transfer of theatrical pictures to the non-the- 
atrical uses of the schoolroom: 


1. Over fifteen hundred Hollywood shorts were criti- 


¥. Room 1418, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Write for list of 
als p ible at inal charge. Special rates for class groups. 
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cally explored by a group. of educators, headed by Dj 
Mark A. May, director of Yale University’s Institute ; 
Human Relations. The educators selected several hu 
dred films of definite value in various curricular area 
Through the Teaching Film Custodians, Incorporate 
25 West 43rd St., New York,’ these films have just bee 
made avilable to schools. For English there are many 
offerings: Whale Ho! (for use with Moby Dick), Sc 
land—the Bonnie, The Story of Alfred Nobel, Man With 
out a Country, The Perfect Tribute, Give Me- Libert 
(Patrick Henry's speech), The Story of Dr. Carver, am 
From Kashmir to Khyber (for Kipling background 
2. Excerpted from major Hollywood productions 
illustrate crucial situations in the human relations ¢ 
present-day society, the motion pictures of the Commis 
sion on Human Relations (International Buildin 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C.)* are being distributed 
schools on application. The fifty-seven films im the 
Commission’s series give high-school youngsters comm 
mon experiences for intelligently discussing human re 
tionships. For example, experiences with conflicts in 
family situations is given through excerpts from Cap 
tains Courageous, La Maternelle, Cradle Song, ctc; 
problems of war, Cavalcade, Broken Lullaby, Last of the 
Pagans, etc.; examples of hatreds and injustices, Zola, 
Dead End, Fury. ete. 
8. The General Education Board, through the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, recently helped found the” 
Association of School Film Libraries, Incorporated.¥ 
This organization, acting as a national clearing house” 
on educational ‘films, has among its chief functions; 
(a) to make available for educational use desirable films ” 
heretofore unavailable by securing American educa-~ 
tional pictures previously accessible only to theaters; 
and also foreign films to which United States. education 
has not had access and (b) to obtain thorough evalua- 
tions of films with the greatest educational possibilities 
and circulate this informtion in a cumulative catalogue. 
The services of the Association may be enjoyed through 
membership which affords purchasing privileges, or 
through subscription to its catalogue of films which also 
contains a list of Association members from whom the 
films may be rented by non-members. Among the new 7. 
releases, to appear early next month, are forty “March ani . 
of Time” subjects, Gaumont-British shorts, Life in the d repro. 
Highlands, Medieval Village, Shakespeare, and many $i only + 
British documentary films. hipment 
4. Several commercial films are also making note 7 — 
(Concluded on page 15-T) wi 


Modern 
8. See “Teaching Film Custodians, Inc.” by Dr. Mark A. May, Page 
Scholastic, 
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Education 


1 
Onnouncng C16 Wars 


1. BETTER, MORE BRILLIANT PROJECTION. This 


Projector uses a specially designed optical 

\ qi 16 { system and large objective lens (f.1.65) 

, W im in} t ee which provides 10 to 20% greater screen 
e ° =i 


illumination with 750 watt lamp. 


° © | 45] 2. BETTER, SIMPLER THREADING. With thread- 
° C 0 r f ing line cast on projection block, this pro- 
Fa jector is as easy to thread as silent equip- 


ment. Has large 16-tooth sprockets which 
engage four to five sprocket holes, increasing 
life of films. 


_ 

3. BETTER, MORE EFFICIENT COOLING. Blower 
scroll in this compartment cools lamp, ampli- 
fier and aperture gate. Lamphouse is only 
slightly warm while projector is eperating, 
thus increasing lamp life. Lamp may be 
quickly and easily removed. 





4. BETTER REEL TAKE-UP AND REWIND. This is 
an exclusive RCA feature. Separate motor 
eliminates spring belts, assures equal tension 
on 400, 800, 1200 and 1600-foot reels. Reel 
rewind is simple and rapid. 





5S. BETTER EQUALIZATION. The film take-up 
equalizer, between take-up reel and lower 
sprocket, greatly reduces magnitude of jerks 
and uneven pull of reel. 


G. BETTER CONVENIENCE. The sound optical 
units are mounted on single casting with 
swinging. bracket for easy cleaning. Exciter 
lamp may be quickly changed. 





7. BETTER OPERATING EASE. All controls 
conveniently located and grouped for easy 
operation. Loss of film loop quickly adjusted 
without stopping projector. 


S. BETTER INPUT PERFORMANCE. Input jack 
permits use of high impedance microphone 
or Victrola attachment with magnetic or crys- 
tal pick-up. Speech input may be used with 
either sound or silent films. 





9. BETTER REPRODUCTION. 
10. BETTER FRAMING. 
11. BETTER TONE. 
12. BETTER ACCESSIBILITY. 


13. BETTER VERSATILITY. 
See the exclusive features which put this ea OE Epa tei 


simplified unit for schools YEARS AHEAD! 15. BETTER LAMP SERVICE, 


: : : : 16. BETTER PORTABILITY. 

ilt by the company with the world’s ducing equipment now in thousands 

: : - : hi é d 

atest experience insoundrecording of theatres this new 16 mm a A Ae I 
d reproduction—the company that film projector gives you perform- Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
bt only makes the sound recording ance, convenience and ease of opera- 

uipment used by Hollywood studios, tion that mark it the finest equipment 
tt also the RCA Photophone of its type ever made! Yet the low 
agic Voice of the-Screen repro-__ price is within reach of every school! Educational Dept. (sc-2) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio Tubes in their sound equipment. 
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Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of the Radio Corp. of America 





SUNDAYS 

News from Abroad CBS 
9:00-9:15 a.m. 

Transatlantic telephone broadcasts, 

Bob Edge CBS 
9:15-9:30 a.m. 


Talks about outdoor life. 


Pilgrimage of Poetry NBC Blue 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 

March 3, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 

March 10, James W. Riley. 

March 17, Vachel Lindsay, 

March 24, Eugene Field. 


March 31, Joaquin Miller. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

March 3, Pinero’s “Second Mrs. Tan- 

queray.” ib 


March 10; Gillette’s “Secret Service. 
March 17, Rostand’s “L’Aiglon.” 
March 24, Fitch’s “Captain Jinks.” 
March 31, Chekhov’s “Three Sisters.” 


On Your Job NBC Red 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 

March 3, Have an Apple. 

March 10, Man at the Wheel. 

March 17, Is there Room at the Top? 

March 24, Lady in Blue. 

March 31, Steel Man. 


Democracy in Action CBS 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

A series on labor concludes this 
month. For March 3rd, the subject is 
“Umpiring Labor and Management.” 
“Roof Over America” is the title of the 
housing series which begins March 24th. 
The status of housing today and the 
evolution of our housing problem are 
the subjects of the first two programs. 


University of Chicago NBC Red 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

The Round Table discussions cele- 
brate their tenth year on the air this 
year. Among its guests have been 
Eduard Benes, T. V. Smith, George Gal- 


lup, Frank Knox, and Senator Nye. 


Philharmonic-Symphony CBS 
3:00-4:30 p.m. 
John Barbirolli conducting and 


Deems Taylor intermitting. 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 

All hours are Eastern Time. See 
your papers for program changes 
and special features. This sched- 
ule is expected to continue through 
the month of March. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs in local studios. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue. 











RADIO 


Pursuit of Happiness CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 


Mr. Burgess Meredith, as master of © 


ceremonies, has no diffi in keeping 
up his enthusiasm for the high quality 
of entertainment which he brings to 
this program. 


The World is Yours 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
March 3, Radium. ! 
March 10, Conquest of Noise. 
March 17, Our Changing Wildlife. 


NBC Red 


March 24, Pharmacy: 

March 31, Opening the Far West. 
Campbell Playhouse CBS 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Drama produced by Orson Welles. 
MONDAYS 
Frontiers of Democracy CBS 


9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
March 4, Government? It’s Up to Us. 
March 11, The Electric Eye. 
March 18, Telecasting America. 


Adventures in Reading NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Readings selected from junior high 
school list compiled by National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 

March 4, Hans Christian Andersen, 

March 11, Wm. Makepeace Thack- 
eray. 

March 18, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


March 25, Charles Reade. 


Adventures in Science CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Interviews weekly with prominent 
scientists. The program is planned with 
the aid of Science Service, directed by 
Watson Davis. 


Science on the March NBC Red 
7:15-7:30 p.m. 

Dr. Forest Moulton, noted astrono- 

mer, describes the world as a scientist 

sees it. The American Association for 


the Advancement of Science assists this 
program. 


National Radio Forum 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 


NBC Blue 


TUESDAYS 
Folk Music of America CBS 
9:15-9:30 a.m.* 
March 5, Hobo and Jailhouse Songs. 
March 12, Railroad Ballads. 
March 19, Outlaw Ballads. 


NBC Blue 


American Women 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
March 5, On with the Dance. 
March 12, Women in Medicine, 
March 19, Women in Fashion. 
March 26, The American Home. 





Of Men and Books i e oe CBS 


4:15-4:30 p.m. 

A series of critical. ings in region- 
al literature by Professor t 
erick. 

Kaltenborn Edits the News ——>—«CBS 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 

The Aldrich Family NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 


Henry Aldrich has a talent for get- 
ting into trouble. Guidance teachers 
may recommend him to all high school 
pupils, as a horrible example. 
Information Please NBC Blue 

8:30-9:00 p.m. 


The Pedantic S now of- 


fers $10 AND an Encyclopaedia Britan-_ 


nica to anyone who can ask an accept- 
able question that F. P. Adams will an- 
swer incorrectly before John Kieran will 
give the right answer. 
Cavalcade of America 
9:00-9:30 p.m. 
Marquis James, the Pulitzer prize- 
winning biographer of Aaloesiicksce; 
Carl Carmer, gone? information 
about the plain our ; and 
Frank Siaseaiane es F hovert 
can history at Yale collaborate on these 
snapshots of the American . For 
Lincoln’s birthday, there was P Lincol 
drama based on material in “The War 
ears” by Carl Sandburg. The voice of 
Raymond Massey was d as Lin- 
coln’s, speaking, “We may meanly lose 
or nobly save the last best hope on 
earth.” 
March 5, Daniel Boone. March 12, 
Benedict Arnold. 
Meet Edward Weeks NBC Blue 
9:30-9:45 p.m. ’ 
Mr. Weeks says some surprising 
things about literary people. 


NBC Blue 


Americans at Work CBS 
10:15-10:30 p.m. 

This program prepared a script on 

the Census Taker which is being re- 


corded and played back to all of the 
army of census takers now sharpening 
their pencils and their tongues. 


WEDNESDAYS 
New Horizons CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
March 6, Birds of Many Feathers. 
March 13, Animals in our Life. 
March 20, Fish—Food for Thought. 


NBC Blue 
2:15-2:36 


2:36 p.m. 
March 6, Address to the Congress of 
Angostura, by Simon Bolivar, relinquish- 
ing his personal government to the rep 
resentative of the people, for repub 
can government. 
March 20, The Men Above the State, 
oration by William Ellery Channing. 
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Highways to Health 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 


Photography 
10:30-11:30 p.m. 


An hour for camera amateurs. 
NBC Red 


NBC Blue 


The Next Step Forward 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 
March 6, Who Pays the Sales Tax? 
March 13, Lifting the Mortgage. 
March 20, Bringing Taxes into the 


Ope 
March 27, Government Roads to 
Debt. 


THURSDAYS 
Tales from Far and Near CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
March 7, Sad-Faced Boy by Ara 
Bontemps 
Marci 14, Shawneen and the Gander, 
by Richard Bennett. — 


How Do You Know NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
March 7, When the Cliff Houses were 


Built. 

March 14, Whales are not fishes and 
Bats are not buds 

March 21, History and Origin of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

March 28, Irish potatoes aren’t Irish, 


Adventures in Science CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 

Prominent scientists tell about their 

special fields of research with Watson 

Davis, 


prompt them. 

Medicine in the News NBC Blue 
4:30-4:55 p.m. 

Musical Americana NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Raymond Paige conducts a symphonic 
orchestra playing music by American 
composers, exclusively. Commentary 
by Deems Taylor. 

America’s Town Meeting NBC Blue 


9:30-10:00 p.m. 

To encourage audience participation 
in this program, the moderator, George 
Denny, invites questions by the ‘ra 
audience on the topic to.be dealt with 
in the next week. Questions that are 
used are paid for, whether the speakers 
are able to answer them or not. 


Columbia Workshop CBS 
10:15-10:45 p.m. 
Experimental radio drama; some 
grand work, 


FRIDAYS 
This Living World CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
March J, The Farmer and the Gov- 
emment, 
March 8, Immigration and the Refu- 
gees. 


March 15, The Age of Power. 


FOR THE MONTH 


editor of Science Service, to’ 


Music Appreciation Hour NBC Blue 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 
Pe to the surprise of or La 


a B high school voted 
that Dr. an i tee lyn hgh chal this 
hour, was the outstanding New Yorker 
of the year. 
Men Behind the Stars CBS 

4:30-4:45 p.m. 

Dramas dealing with the legends of 


the heavens. 


Yesterday’s Children NBC Blue 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 
Dramatizations of favorite books of 
famous people. 


March 1, A Trip to the Moon, selected 
by Josef Hofmann. 

March 8, Evangeline, chosen by An- 
na Steese Rich n. 

March 15, David Copperfield. 

March 22, Governer Herbert Leh- 
man’s favorite, Horatio Alger. 

March 29, A German fairy tale chosen 
by Dr. Wanda Farr. 


Story Behind the Headlines 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 
Cesar Saerchinger endeavors to make 
some sense out of the international sit- 
uation, with the. aid of the American 
Historical Association. 
Human Nature in Action 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 
March 1, Mr. Reckless. 
March 8, Mr, Cantankerous. 
March 15, Mr. Public Enemy. 
March 22, Mr. Opium Eater. 
March 29, Mr. Dictator. 


NBC Red 


NBC Red 


SATURDAYS 
The Child Grows Up 
10:45-11:00 a.m. 
Talks by Katherine Lenroot, Head of 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
American Education Forum NBC Blue 
12:00-12:25 p.m. 
Discussions of problems and experi- 
ments in American education. Dr, Gray- 
son Kefauver, Stanford University, is 
the master of ceremonies. 
History of Music 
12 :00-12:30 p.m. 
Dr. Howard Hanson conducts: works 
which are landmarks of musical history. 
Metropolitan Opera Company NBC Blue 
1:55-5:00 p.m. 
A trip to New York is promised the 
son who writes the best letter saying 
what the Met broadcasts mean to him, 
or her. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


NBC Red 


Calling Ali Stamp Collectors 
1:15-1:30 p.m. 
News and information of interest to 
philatelists, presented. in ation 
with the National Federation no Si 
Clubs. 


Stamp 


~ 4:00-4:15 p.m. 
* College men think it through. 


The Human Adventure CBS 
5:00-5:36 p.m. 

Dramatizations of outstanding cultu- 

ral and intellectual contributions of 


leading universities -throughout the 


world, Presented by CBS and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Magic Waves NBC Blue 
5:00-5:15 p.m. 
Latest developments in radio, drama- 


tized 
Which Way Peace? CBS 
6:30-6:45 ms m. 
A Commission to Stu cir the Organi- 
zation of Peace, presided over by Dr. 


James T. Shotwell, FColumbia University, 


conducts these discussions which. will 
continue weekly through April. 


People’s Platform CBS 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 

Art for Your Sake NBC Red 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 


March 2. Monet 

March 9, Van Gogh 
March 16, Derain 

March 23, Emil Ganso 
March 30, Harry Watrous 


Arch Oboler’s Plays NBC Red 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
NBC Symphony NBC Blue 


10:00-11:30 p.m. 
Bruno Walter conducts the first two 
concerts in March. Toscanini returns on 


March 16th. 


Public Affairs CBS 
10:15-10:30 p.m. 


—_— 


* Columbia School of the Air programs are broad- 
cast at various hours for the Pacific Coast, at 1:30 
Central Time and 2:30 Mountain Time. 





STATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WQXR, serving New York’s 
metropolitan area, expects to be 
using a beam five times stronger 
than its present one inside of a few 
months. Then this station, which 
has demonstrated that broadcast- 
ing can be sane, intelligent, in 
good taste, and still profitable, 
will be able to reach a few more 
millions. Although it is noted prin- 
cipally for its musical programs, 
WQXR has also scored a triumph 
in the news field with its periodic 
broadcasts of the luncheons of 
the Foreign Policy Association. 
These luncheons may not appeal 
to the headline mentalities but 
they certainly should stimulate 
teachers of news or social prob- 
lems. The speaking usually be- 
gins at 1:45 on the Saturdays 
when the luncheons are held. 
WQXR is on 1560 kilocycles, with, 
at present, 1,000 watts. 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED. TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


AIRWAVE 


Notes About Broadcasting 


RECORD EXPERIMENT 

An experiment with recordings of radio programs, we 
learn from Franklin Dunham, Educational Director of 
the National Broadcasting Company, is going on with 
the cooperation of NBC in the schools of Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Greenwich, Conn. 

For the next three months, March, April, and May, 
pupils will hear recordings of radio programs which 
contribute to the study of Art, Social Studies, Music, 
Literature, and General Science. And near the close of 
the semester, the Education. Department of the National 
Broadcasting Company will publish a report on the 
findings. 

Directing the experiment .in Philadelphia are Miss 
Margaret Reid and William Welsh, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools; in Elizabeth, Mr. Merrill Paine, Su- 


pervisor of English, and Mr. J. Francis Gallagher, Prin- - 


cipal, Hamilton Jr. H. S.; in Greenwich, Mr. Maynard 
Linn, Superintendent of Schools and Miss Eleanor Chil 
Supervisor of Oral and Visual Education. 

e 2 o 
OFFICIAL 

The National Education Association has adopted the 
American School of the Air of Columbia Broadcasting 
System as its official nation-wide radio classroom project, 

2 2 * 

On March 4th, NBC and the American Law Institute 
will co-sponsor a youth program “Youth in the Tools.” 
See your daily papers. 

° * 
DIVORCE PROBLEM 

Catholic criticism is alarming the producers of “T 

Want a Divorce” on NBC, not to mention Paramount 


Pictures, which recently bought the title for a movie. 


Despite title, the scripts argue against divorce, 
° o o 


CBS earned $2.93 a share last year, compared with 
$2.07 in ’38. Total net was $5,001,500. 
a 2 oO 


BETTER PLAYS 
A series is in the works to adapt the plays of the Play- 


wrights Theatre (Robert Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson, 
Elmer Rice, Sidney Howard, S. N. Behrman) for radio. 
Radio versions will be written by Arch Oboler, J. P. 
McEvoy, Irwin Shaw, and Henry Robinson, perhaps. 

@ * 7 


Salary of the three directors of the government-owned 
Australian Broadcasting Company is $1,200 a year. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Fifty pupils at John Bartram High School, Philadel- 


phia, responded to an appeal by Dr. William E. Burkard, 
Principal, to raise funds for a centralized sound system. 


The idea caught fire. Pupils pledged $1 each, paying at 
the rate of a penny a day. Community organizations 
chipped in. Now the school has an RCA Victor set that 
provides communication, sound amplification, and rec- 
ord reproduction. Two programs may be directed simul- 
taneously to different parts of the building, which in- 
cludes 76 classrooms, an auditorium, recreation hall, 
gymnasium, and cafeteria. Two-way conversations may 
be conducted from the principal's office with any of 
these points. 
* . + 
New York City’s municipal station is broadcasting a 
series of All-American music by serious American com- 
posers, with WPA orchestras. The New. York High 
School of Music and Art is also contributing to the 
city’s radio programs. 
2 * 


Radio is helping the children of England and Finland 


to keep up with their lessons, which have been inter. ’ 


Frank W. Kerr, 17-year-old Seattle, Washington, student, who 
won first place in the nationwide essay contest conducted by 
the National Broadcasting Company and America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, is shown in the office of Lenox R. Lohr, 
president of NBC, in Radio City, New York. Kerr won $590 
in cash for his prize-winning essay on “What Does American 
Democracy Mean to Me?” and an all expense trip to New 
York, during which he appeared on America’s Town Meeting, 
broadcast on Thursday February 15, over the NBC-Blue Net 
work. Prizes totaling $1,000 were posited for this contest by 
Walter E. Myer, publisher of The American Observer. 


rupted by evacuation of the population centers during 
hostilities. 
COUNTY PROGRAM 

Box suppers and other community gatherings enabled 
Sangamon County, Illinois, to equip 85 schools with 
radios. After educational broadcasting began over & 
local station, radio dealers reported large sales to the 
schools in adjoining counties, The radio is used princi- 
pally for music lessons. Directed by Miss Helen F. 
Fetzer, county music supervisor, the children learn & 
new song each day. 
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Foreign Language Films 
Comma from page 7-T) 
Films have been successfully used for 


language learning in elementary school 
lags ee years ago a teacher in a 


Chicago private school used one eight- 


minute scene from La Maternelle in a 


fourth grade French class. The reel se- - 


lected showed Rose, the teacher, in a 


day nursery, bringing a big white rab- 


bit into the classroom for a lesson. For 
two weeks before the picture was 
shown the children learned the dialog 
and became acquainted with the char- 
acters. When the film was shown the 
children were eager and ready to profit 
Films and Cultures 

Films are of great value in realizing 
one of the most important points in the 
program of any department of foreign 
language and literature—an under- 
standing of the cultures of the le 
whose language is being studied. 
film and the slide vitalize the contri- 
butions which foreign peoples have 
made to civilization by paige Bate 
senting their problems and ieve- 
ments. Among the many contributions 
of the Fr , for example, are the 
drama and the cinema. Realizing the 
importance of the French cinema as a 
cultural contribution and as a purveyor 
of ideas about France, a number of 
colleges and secondary schools have 
set up a series of films from that coun- 


try. In a dozen or more institutions, 


twenty to forty feature films in French 
and other languages are presented each 
year.* At International House, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, forty foreign films 
have been presented each year since 
1932. Such films as Grand Illusion, 
Mayerling, La Kermesse Heroique, and 
Emil Und Die Detektive have been 
shown several different times. The pro- 
grams have included films in many lan- 
guages and from many countries. 

We learned’ our mother-tongue by 
using it in actual situations which re- 
quired that we express ourselves. Most 
language teachers would grant that the 
best way to teach French would be to 
teach history, art, and literature in that 
language, thus ~— up a background 
of sympathy and un ing against 
which the language may be taught. 
Films and other audio-visual aids _ 
as pictures, phonograph records, an 
the ‘radio can be to set up such 
situations in the classrooms, penne 
the motivation for learning and increas- 
ing the effectiveness of all class pro- 


cedures. 

Sources 
. Many film libraries now own prints 
in 16mm foreign features and Kies: 
Some of the most 


ing: 


libraries in- - 
clude materials provided by the follow- . 


Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 

Cinema, Inc., 234 Clarendon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

French Motion Pictures Corporation, 
126 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 
8th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

International Film Bureau, Inc., 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Reviews of foreign films which have 
been used in educational institutions 
will be found in various. numbers of 
The Modern Language Journal. The 
May number each year, starting with 
1937, contains an index of films re- 
viewed during the previous year. An- 
other very useful set of reviews’ is that 


written by Professor Otto F. Bond.* 


Information concerning the sources 
of other visual aids will be found in 
a series of articles by Edward G., 
Bernard published in The Modern 
Language Journal: 

“Silent Films and Lantern Slides in 
Teaching French,” Nov., 1936, p. 109. 

“Visual Aids for Teachers of Span- 
ish,” February, 1987, p. 354. 

“Visual Aids for Teachers of Ger- 
man,” May, 1937, p. 613. 

“Visual Aids for Teachers of Italian,” 
January, 1938, p. 291. 


References for Utilization 

“Using Films and Slides Effectively” 
by Edward G. Bernard, The Modern 
Language Journal, February, 1939, p. 
357:—A summary of techniques used 
by teachers. 

“An Annotated Bibliography of the 
Use of Motion Pictures in Modern For- 
eign Language Instruction” by William 
W. Brickman, The Modern Language 
Journal, November, 1987, pp. 132-140: 
~A selected list of the articles published 
to October, 1937. 


1 See Clifford S. Parker “French by Sound Pic- 
tures,” The M Journal, XXIII: 
367-370 (February, 1939) for a statement of an 
effort to measure studen* opinion of the language 
learning value of films. 

2 Published by the International Film Bureau, 
inc., 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3 For additional applications and another state- 
ment of see Marie Zoe Greene, “The 
Use of Film in Teaching,” 
The Educational Screen XVI; 289 & 301 (Novem- 


ber, 1937). 
16-T ‘ of a New Art” by 
» High Teachers Edition 
January 22, 1940. 
5 For a detailed statement of the 
of the po ange 


it 
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New 1940 Releases! 
MONOGRAM FEATURES 
in 16 MM. Sound-on-Film 





JACKIE COOPER 
in the inspiring picture 


STREETS OF NEW YORK 


The tense, exciting drama of 
an ambitious idealistic young- 
ster whose inspiration is the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. 


BOYS’ REFORMATORY 


A stirring portrayal of a youth 
| who protects a weakling and 
finds himself fighting crime 
from the inside of a reform 
school; starring Frankie Dar- 
ro with Grant Withers and 
others. 


UNDERCOVER AGENT 


A thrilling story of the U. S. 
Postal inspectors fight against 
crime; featuring Russell Glea- 
son and Shirley Deane. 


Jack London's 
WOLF CALL 
An action film of the great 


Northland featuring John Car- 
roll and his great singing 
voice. 


Tailspin Tommy 
in 
STUNT PILOT 


Spectacular airplane film 

on the famous cartoon 
strip with John Trent, Mar- 
jorie Reynelds and Milburn 
Stone. 





No. 1 Box Office Draw 
for 1939 
MICKEY ROONEY 


in HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY, 
a simple, human, rustic story; 
winner of the Parents Maga- 
zine medal. 





Write for brochure “Televi- 
sion in the Schools.” 


Send for catalog of over 1500 
Education and Entertainment 
subjects, for rent or sale. 











WALTER 0. 


GUTLOHN,: 


35 W. 45th ST. pept. us-26 N. Y- 




















IN FOCUS 


New Audio-Visual Bulletins 


NEW FILMS ON AVIATION: The premiere per- 
formance of the film, “Conquest of the Air,” was held 
in New York City on January 26th as a part of the pro- 
gram of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 

Prepared by RKO Pathe News for Films. Incorpo- 
rated, who will distribute it, the film traces man’s long 
attempt to conquer the air from the days of ancient 
Chinese kites and helicopters to man’s first balloon as- 
cent above Paris in 1783, and on to the present day 
when aviation has become a commercial and military 
necessity. 

Except for the earlier sequences, the film is composed 
entirely of authentic documentary material dating back 
to the earliest years of the motion picture camera. Tech- 
nical assistance was given the producers by many noted 
authorities in aviation including members of both the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Authority and the Sec- 
tion of Aeronautics of the United States Museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. 

Voice narration and musical accompaniment run 
throughout the entire forty minute film. Animated 
charts, models, photographs and drawings from Smith- 
sonian archives, news reel and other motion pictures 
of persons, machines, and events since 1900 portray the 
fascinating story of man’s long struggle to fly and his 
eventual triumph. 

The film, a complete unit mounted on a single 1600 
foot reel, is organized under the following headings: 

(a) From free balloons to power-driven, rigid-frame 

dirigibles. 

(b) Experiments in heavier-than-air machines and 

development of the science ofeaerodynamics. 

(c) “Aviation” becomes an established form of trans- 

portation. 

(d) The Science of aviation. 

(e) Learning to Fly. 

(f) The future of Flying. 

“Conquest of the Air” is recommended for classes in 
history, civics, economics,-physics, and vocational guid- 
ance. A detailed study guide will be available through 
the distributor, Films Inc., 3830 West 42nd St., N. Y. GC, 

RCA ANNOUNCES NEW 16 mm SOUND PRO- 
JECTOR: The RCA Manufacturing Company, largest 
producers of radio and sound equipment for school 
use, has announced a new 16 mm sound motion picture 
projector. Known as Model PG-170, the projector was 
designed specifically for use by schools and by industrial 


users of 16 mm films. 


“The new RCA projector was developed in collabora- 
tion with 16 mm sound film users to provide efficient 
yet simply operated equipment. Advance demonstra- 
tions of the new projector have attracted considerable 
interest from both educational and industrial users,” 
reported Ellsworth C. Dent, RCA Victor Educational 
Director. “Inquiries have been received from all sec- 


Conquest of the air shows Gahitinnerpe glider with stu- 
dent flyers learning rudiments of manipulation (Films, Inc.) 


tions of the United States, and from Canada, Mexico, 
England, India and Australia.” 

TRI-PURPOSE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM: The 

Ampro Corporation at 2839 North Western Avenue, 
Chicago, announces the release of a new Tri- 
Public Address System which, in addition to operating 
with microphones and phonographs, can be used as a 
powerful auxiliary amplifier with Ampro’s classroom 
model projectors for auditorium use. 

Twin pilot lights illuminate control panel facilitating 
operation in darkened rooms. A monitor outlet enables 
operator to “listen in” and control operation more 
effectively. Dual microphones, dual projectors, and 
dual phonographs can be used in various combinations. 
Individual bass and treble tone compensators are 
provided. 

Special bulletin giving all technical data, full de- 
scription, and prices will be supplied by Ampro on 
request. 

“HOW TO MAKE MOVIES: with the Bell and 
Howell Filmo 141 camera,” a handbook of information, 
including illustrations of the various controls and direc- 
tions of their use, essential facts about indoor movies, 
filters, parallax, animation work—available on request. 

CANDID “READY REST” CASE FOR FILMO 
141 16 mm CAMERA: The camera is screwed to a 
tongue which is permanently attached to the case. 
Whensthe camera is placed in use, the body of the case 


. forms a camera rest against the chest for greater steadi- 


ness in movie making, All the camera controls remain 
visible throughout use. Loading of the magazine is 
accomplished with utmost simplicity, and without 
making it necessary to detach any part of the case 
from camera. é 

For further information address the Bell and Howell 
Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








English Class Films 


(Concluded from page 8-T ) 


worthy contributions." Films from these sources in- 
clude many photoplay versions of well-known books 
such as: Alice in Wonderland, Crusades, Farewell to 
Arms, Great Expectations, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
If I Were King, Jane Eyre, Last of the Mohicans, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, Oliver Twist, Rhodes, Ruggles o; 
Red Gap, Scrooge, Sign of the Cross, and Wells Fargo. 
It should be remembered that these films are full-length 
features by major theatrical companies. New titles are 
added continually. 


United States Film Service 

The recently reorganized United States Film Service,” 
directed by Pare Lorentz with the assistance of Arch 
A. Mercey, shows great promise in the production of 
documentary dramatizations of significant current prob- 
lems. Possessing high entertainment value and produced 
so effectively that even Hollywood is adopting some ‘of 
the techniques, this agency's documentary films are 
primarily devoted to the presentation of authentic so- 
cial data. The River and The Plow That Broke the 
Plains (temporarily withdrawn from circulation) may 
be had without charge by schools. A powerful docu- 
mentary treatment based on De Kruif's Fight for Life, 
adapted and directed by Lorentz, with special musical 
score by Louis Gruenberg, may be ready for release 
before the end of this month. Other forthcoming films 
include The Land, to be made for the United States 
Film service by Robert Flaherty, Power and the Land 
directed by Joris Ivens, and Ecce Homo directed by 
Pare Lorentz. 


Sources for Further Information 

In addition to the materials already mentioned, Edu- 
cational Film Catalog,** is an important source of in- 
formation. For a discussion of equipment in projecting 
films see Ellsworth C. Dent’s Audio-Visual Handbook.** 
A complete list of sources of motion-picture informa- 
tion and material is contained in Mary E. Townes’s 
Teaching with Motion Pictures,* and Motion Pictures 
in Education, Dale, Dunn, Hoban, Schneider.** 


(Walter Ginsberg, the author of this article, is Instructor in 
Teaching of English and Supervisor of Student Teaching in 
English, Teachers College, Columbia University. Teachers wish- 
ing to read Mr. Ginsberg’s discussion of school films in its 
entirety will find it in The English Journal, Januaty, 1940.) 


11. For a complete list of distributors see “Educational Film Catalog” 
H.W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York City. 

12. In the reorganization of federal offices the United States Film Ser- 
Mnatmoclids ah A tae mele Bagy mane be nero Ry gE om | 
Felner: 50. Seiden: Cone the valuable Director of U. S. Government 
Films, published in October, 1939, and a.list of available study aids and 
other materials on the use of motion pictufes in schools. All materials, 
as well as the f'ms, are free. 

13. New York: H.W. Wilson Co. Completely revised, October, 1939. 
Gives full information on more than two thousand films on all subjects, 
and among other useful aids contains list of books, critically annotated, 
dealing with theatrical and non-theatrical motion pictures. Supplements 
are published monthly. 

14. Chicago: 100 East Ohio Street. Society for Visual Education. Fe- 
vised, 1939. 

15. “Teachers College Library Contributions,” a oe 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Supplement, 1 

36. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. 


SHOW THIS SUPERB HISTORY 
OF AVIATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 


"Conquest of the Air” 


The First of a New Type of 
Educational Documentary Motion 
Picture — Prepared by RKO-Pathe 
expressly for Films Incorporated 


To youngsters who take hourly schedules of airliners for granted, 
this fine film is proving an absorbing revelation! It shows, for 
the first time, in one consecutive authentically documented 
narrative, how hard—and how Jong—man struggled before 
mastering the air. 

Through the cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution and 
other Government agencies, Leonardo da Vinci’s conception of 
the flying machine—the earliest lighter-than-air flights—the 
operation of the landing beam—dozens of historic flights and 
developments are all combined in a vivid story. Carefully pre- 
pared narration, skilful animation and excerpts from early and 
modern flight movies all contribute to this outstanding film 
which is available only through Films Incorporated. 

Its 1600-foot length in a single reel makes this an ideai sound 
motion picture for auditorium use. 


Mail Coupon Today, v0 assure EARLY RESERVATION 


Although this film is brand new, it is already proving an out- 
standingly popular attraction. Reservations can be filled only in 
theorder in which they are received. So fill out and mail this 
coupon today to assure a definite reservation for your school. 


INCORPORATED ge 
ies tisadaheg ab ecile tobaabiaates thas tudhenaas 


330 West 42d St. 64 East Lake St. 314 S.W. Ninth Ave. 
New York Chicago, lil. Portiand, Ore. 








FILMS INCORPORATED 
Box T, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 


Please reserve for our use, Conquest of the Air, at the rate of $10 
day for any one of the following showing dates. Ten 
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ERE is a list of new 16 mm. films 
selected on the basis of their 
adaptability to school use. Ne attempt 
has been made te evaluate the films in 
this brief listing. 


THE ABC OF PUPPET MAKING—A 
series of three films, in both sound and 
silent versions, covering the construc- 
tion and operation of Puppets. 

TYPE I PUPPETS—One-reel, a graphic 
display of making the simplest of all 

uppets, including the formation of the 
ek denetied. and dressing. 

TYPE Il PUPPETS—Half-reel, showing 
operations of making puppets with built- 
up features. 

PUPPET THEATRE AND SHORT PUP- 
PET PLAY—Half-reel, showing con- 
struction of a simple puppet theatre and 
the operation of a puppet during a short 
play. Available on a purchase or rental 

sis through Bailey Film Service. 

THE BREAD OF ALLAH — One-reel 
sound film showing date culture in the 
Coachella Valley of California. The en- 
tire year’s cycle of date~production is 
shown in interesting detail, together with 
harvesting and preparation for market. 
Available on a purchase basis through 
Donavin Miller luctions, Inc. 


COLONIAL CHILDREN — One-reel in- 
structional sound film which provides 
in an authentic setting a portrayal of 
home life in Colonial times. Shows ia 
detail home furnishings, ese cus- 
toms, and events in a Colonial family’s 
day from the morning chores to the 


reading of the Scriptures by the fireside ~ 


in the evening. Reproduced conversa- 
tions include a reading lesson studied 
by the children. Utensils ordinarily seen 
only in museums are used by various 
members of the family. Accompanying 
Handbook. Available on a purchase basis 
through Erpi. 

THE CORN FARMER—One-reel instruc- 
tional sound film depicting the lot of a 
typical corn farmer in ing and har- 
vesting his crops. ems of planting, 
cultivating, harvesting, crop rotation, 
haying, hog and cattle raising and mar- 
keting are portrayed. aad, con- 
versations vitalize numerous situations 
including household events, a visit to a 
neighboring town, and a livestock auc- 
tion. The role of the machine in modern 
farming is given consideration. Accom- 
panying Handbook. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Erpi. 

ENDOCRINE GLANDS—One-reel_ in- 

structional sound film describing the 

nature and function of the parathyroi 

“oweey pancreas and thyroid sory 

hows the influence of calcium an - 

a meg extract on muscular canta the 
ect of pituitary hormones on egg de- 

velopment; the preparation and use of 

“ in in meg re meen diabetes; 

characteristics o! and hypothyroid- 

ism; and thie stimulation of the mammary 
gland by pituitary and ovarian hormones. 


biology, zoology, and general science. 
Accompanying Handbook. Available on 
a purchase basis through Erpi. 


ESTONIA—One-reel silent travelogue in 


color showing scenes in Narva and in 
the capital city of Tallinn contrasted 
with views of country estates. Children 
engage in native folk dances and athletic 
games. Available on a purchase or ren- 
tal basis through Gutlohn, 


FINLAND—Two-teel silent eaveloers in 


color showing scenes of the capital city, 
Helsingfors; country life and agriculture; 
hamlets and villages; castles and lakes. 
Available on a purchase or rental basis 
through Gutlohn. 


HUNGARY — Two-reel silent travelogue 


in color presenting colorful Budapest 
and the coun of Hungary with 
cattlemen, horses and cattle, peasants 
in native costumes. Available on a pur- 


chase and rental basis through Gutlohn. 


INDUSTRIOUS FINLAND — One-reel 


sound film just previous 
to the ah gm oe hostilities 
an. The picture shows how Finland 
built a compact, vigorous nation in 
twenty years of independence: pregres- 
sive agriculture, timber resources, nickel 
—— beautiful cities, artistic 
and china, her culture and her 
Available on a hase basis 
Pictorial Films, . 


LOUIS PASTEUR, THE BENEFACTOR 


—Two-reel sound film presenting the 
life — renowned French scien td his 
stru against the prejudices of the 
French Academy of Medicine, his fa- 
mous experiment with rabies, a resume 
of his scientific accomplishment and the 
eventual world wide recognition of his 
ecm iyo to mankind. Available on a 

rental basis through Pic- 
torial Films, Inc. 


NEW YORK, THE EMPIRE STATE— 


A two-reel silent film presenting a 

ture of the industrial, a i 

educational activities of state. Avail- 

able on Oye and rental basis 
n 


through Gu . 


RICE CULTURE IN JAPAN—Two-reel 


silent film 


cesses of irrigation, fertilization, and 
harvest of this important .op. Available 


6 ee ee 


THE SAN BLAS ISLANDS — One-reel 


inhabited by Indians, whose means 
of contact with the civilized is the 
irregular visit of the trading boat, Avail- 
able on ~ purchase basis Sazin. 


industry mpanying 
Handbook. Available on a bene 
through Erpi. 

STORY OF pag larmni y sound 
lm portrayi formation of coal— 
the mining processer—regions where it 
is found—uses in the industrial world. 


OUR WORLD IN REVIEW — Camera 


Highlights of 1939, one-reel sound film 
reviewing outstanding events of the year 


pee 
lent ma‘ . 
News reviews for the years “37 and ‘38 
are also available from the same source. 
Available on a purchase or rental basis 
through Gutlohn. 


film showing in the Muzo 
Emerald Mines, a salt mine and 1. 
ation t at Za a 


N. Y. C.; Films, Inc., 1650: Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; Henry Sazin, 723 Seventh 
Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Convention Broadcasts 


The following rene are being 
on when 
you receive this magazine) broadcast 


(or have been,. 


from the National ez Education Associa- 
tion Conference at St. Louis this week. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24th 


6:00-6:30 p.m. CBS. Round table 


discussion: Federal Aid for Schools. 

Howard A. Dawson, Director of 
Rural Service of the National Education 
Association; 

Floyd W. Reeves, Chairman, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Advisory Commission 
on Education; 

Ward G. Reeder, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 

Alfonso G. Schwitalla, Dean of Medi- 
cine, St. Louis University. 

4:00-4:15 p.m. NBC Red. Does Edu- 
cation Pay. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, ; Superinten- 
dent of Philadelphia Schools. 

William G, Carr, Secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

John E. Norton, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

9:15-9:30 p.m. CBS. The School 
Superintendent Speaks. 

Ben G. Graham, President, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25th 

12:00-1230 p.m. CBS. In The Dean’s 
study: What are educators doing for 
‘he community? 

Irvin A. Wilson, Principal, Delano 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

Charles W. Hunt, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

M. G. Neale, College of Education, 
Unive of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
finn. 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 29th 
2:30-3:00 p.m.. Demonstration of 

American School of the Air broadcasts. 
(With this »roadcast, it will be for- 

mally announced that the American As- 
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Pastour’s life his struggles against 
® prejudices of the Academy of Medicine; # 

experiments in fermentations; the silk 
— anthrax ; first rabies treat- 
ment ~ and ba final resagattonn by all 

* pme Study Guide 
F 4 — iz e with each Purchase 
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sociation of School Administrators has John J. Lee, Director of Special Edu- 
adopted the School of the Air as its cation, Wayne University, Detroit, Mi- 
official radio project for 1940.) Speakers: _ chigan. 

Carroll R Reed, President-elect, Paul L. Essert, Principal, Emily Grif- 
American Association of School Admin- ith Opportunity School, Denver, Colo. 
istrators, Superintendent of Schools, ~ 5:00-5:15 p.m. NBC Blue. Story of 
Minneapolis, Minn. . the Convention. 

Sterling Fisher, Educational Director, Wm. G. Carr, Secretary, Educational 
CBS. Policies Commission. 

Ben Cherrington, Chief of the Divi- 9:30-10:00 p.m. NBC Blue. Town 
sionof Cultural Relations, Department Meeting of the Air: Should Contro- 
of State, U. S. A. versial Subjects be Discussed in Schools? 

3:15-3:30 p.m. CBS. Education of John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, 
A typical Child. U. S. Office of Education. 

Paul Gossard, Superintendent of C. Harold Caulfield, President, San 
Schools, ere Illinois. Francisco Board of Education. 








TEACHERS! Send for 
Free TRAVEL GUIDE 





The pleasure of any trip depends 
Contains Helpful 


Information On 


largely on the planning. This sum- 
mer, no matter where you go or 


how you go, it will pay you to have 


@ PLANNING A TRIP 

@ WARDROBES a copy of the new Travel Guide 
which Scholastic has prepared as a 

@ LUGGAGE : 
special service for teachers. It is 

@ TEMPERATURES OF PLACES : . 
full of valuable suggestions and in- 

2, ee eee nO ee formation which will help you plan 

. a a happy and economical vacation. 

© SERVICE ABOARD SIP Just mail the coupon for free copy. 

@ HOW TO CARRY MONEY 

@ FOREIGN CURRENCY 





cme 


Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Travel Guide. I am interested in visiting the following places: 
CO Alast O Labrad O Mexi (0 Hawaii, [) Caribbean, [] South America, 
(0 Oceania (Australia, New Zealand and South Sea Islands). 


CANADA: [ British Columbia, [] Banff and Lake Louise, [] Jasper National Park, 
(O Canadian Rockies, [) Ontario, (0 Saskatchewan, [] Manitoba, 0 Alberta, 
( Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, [] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


UNITED STATES: [] FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), [] NORTH- 
WEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, Utah, Kansas, 
Colorado), [] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), [] NORTH- 
WOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri), 0 NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island}, [] NORTHEAST (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, (0 SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, No. ina, So. Carolina, T Ark Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Fiorida). ; 








NAME. POSITION 








SCHOOL ADDRESS 





city. STATE. 
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Amprosound 
Model **X”" 





New Low-Cost Sound Projec- | 
tors are within the reach of all | 


Many hundreds of schools have adopted 
the new Ampro-sound Projectors. Their 
low prices have brought them within the 
reach of every budget. With these remark- 
able new models you can project sound 
pictures inexpensively—anywhere and at 
a moment's notice! You simply set up the 
machine, plug it in and turn it on. It is 
as simple as that! All controls are central- 
ized on one convenient illuminated panel. 
Threading has been simplified so that it is 
as easy as on the ordinary silent projector. 


The new Amprosounds also offer ex- 
treme quietness of operation, convenient 
portability, fast automatic rewinding and 
many other unusual features. Send coupon 
for full details. 


New Low Prices 


Model “X’’—equipped with 60 — A. C. motor, 
including 1600 foot reel, 8” mamic speaker, 
complete accessories and cords, comes in $975 
one case all weighing only 49 Ibs. 


Model “Y” —equipped with Universal A. C.D. C 
motor for both silent and sound film speeds, in- 
cluding complete accessories and cords, with 12” 
dynamic Ste comes in 2 — $295 
(Model “Y” pay is » aan ad one case, com- 
plete accessories, with 8” also be 
Obtained with Reverse and Still Picture Button 


CORPORATION 


A Vi A R N. WESTERN AVE. 
($240) 


7 MICAGO. iLL. 
Ampre Corporation—2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, II1. 
Please send me the new 1939 Ampro Catalog. | am par- 
ticularly interested in: 
C) New Ampresound Models “X”’ and “*Y”’ 
0 Ampre 16 mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound 
Projectors 


() New Ampro Tri-Purpese Public Address System 





Finding Right Film 


(Continued from page 4T) 


An Evaluation Form designed to} 


facilitate nsive teacher ap- 
praisal has been devised as a means 
of collecting teacher reports on films. 
A sample evaluation report from a 
teacher in one of the participating 
schools appears on page 5-T. 

In the Evaluation Form teachers 
not only indicate what actually hap- 
pened in using the films, but also 
how well procedures worked. The 
questionnaire attempts to determine 
what actually was done in the class- 
room, and how effective it proved. 

Teachers are asked to appraise 
both films and film utilization, and 
this appraisal is to be. made in the 
light of teaching purpose and pupil 
reaction. Films are not just good or 
poor; they are good or poor for a par- 
ticular teaching purpose. A film is 
adequate or relevant only in terms of 
this purpose; it is understandable, 
interesting, or stimulating only if 
pupils find it so. Items which relate 
to_preparation, questioning and _fol- 
low-up activities are appraised prop- 
erly only when their influence on 
pupils and their contribution to the 
attainment of objectives are consid- 
ered. 

Criticism of this method of evalua- 
tion has centered around alleged var- 
iance in teacher judgments. Actually, 
differences in teacher judgment are 
not great. From the data already col- 
lected in the present evaluation proj- 
ect, it is evident that there is a re- 
markable correspondence in ratings 
on films where teaching purposes co- 
incide. Teachers agree, for instance, 
that a certain film is useful in teach- 
ing the energy concept in pa school 
physics, but not as well adapted to 
general science units on how man 
obtains and controls the energy of 
natural sources. Films are rated con- 
sistently high for one purpose, low 
for another. Expressions. of “general 
merit” of films without reference to 
teaching purpose do vary greatly, 
and this fact is probably the basis for 
the distrust of teacher judgments. 

There is increasing evidence that 
the activity of evaluation may prove 
to be a_ practical peeing 8 | 
device. Teachers need practice an 
help in the evaluation process, and 
the procedure of evaluation itself has 
a beneficial effect on utilization. A 
successful evaluation report requires 


(Concluded on page 20-T 
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Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE C0, IMC. 


1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N.Y. 


For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 


ON ET EN A ed RS 








A ROOM WITH A VIEW 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Hay-Adams House is directly 
opposite the White House, 
facing beautiful LaFayette 
Park, and is convenient to 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


16th ST. ATH 


AEP tenaly... 


This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a small 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous and 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our bocklet “B” 


wore. EMPIRE "= 

“ft the Gateway to Times Square’ 
COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS 











Correction: Radio-Mats in 
our January 22 issue as “Adio-Mats.” 
See notice above—Radio-Mat Slide Co., 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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AMONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


SOUND TRACKS 


The definitive biography of a sound 
recorder was written by Meyer Berger 
for the New York Times last month. His 
subject was Thomas J. Valentino, 729 
Seventh Avenue, ‘New York, who pos- 
sesses about the most complete stock 
of sound records in the world. All of 
the sounds of New York City, for ex- 
ample, are preserved indelibly in his 
acetate discs: the moan of the vanish- 
ing El; the sob of the fog horns in the 
harbor; the crescendo of gears at 34th 
Street when the light turns green; the 
clacking gossip of office machinery; the 
murmurous elation of a theater crowd 
at intermission; and the muffled roar of 
the radio in the apartment upstairs. 


As an example of the practical value 
of Mr. Valentino’s collection, Mr. Ber- 
ger cited the play, “Our Town,” in 
which Mr. Valentino’s records provided 
the coek’s crow at dawn; the train 
whistle; the horses’s whinny; the fac- 
tory whistle; the school bell; the hen’s 
gurgling; the bob white’s call; the crick- 
ets trill;’ rolling thunder; and the 
clock’s chimes. 


Not all of Mr, Valentino’s sounds are 
taken from. life. A professional animal 
imitator, Mr. Do Bain, supplies to 
order the roar of a tiger, the chattering 
of monkeys, the trumpeting of an ele- 
phant, or the baa of sheep. Mr. Bain 
furnished the sound effects to advertise 
a Frank Buck jungle film. 


At the request of his clients, Mr. 
Valentino has made records. of the 
Bronx cheer, for use on after dinner 
speakers. He refused, however, to make 


a record for a father who wanted some- 
thing like the laugh of “The Shadow” 
to frighten his little boy. Mr. Valentino 
was pretty indignant at that one. 


TOM TOM 


Instead of bringing back moth-eaten 
animals, the Straus West African Expe- 
dition of Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory brought back films, records, and 
other studies of the life of tribes which 
are now making their last stand against 
can-openers, chewing gum, portable 
radios, and tooth-paste. Lest we Yan- 
kees feel that the Africans will be all 
the better for our influence, Victor has 
released an album of records of tribal 
music. Our professional musicians listen 
with no little respect to the rhythmic 
subtleties and tonal values created by 
these tribes with instruments as crude 
as a hollow log. Several have paid them 


_ Hudson, N. Y., has 
idea of recording the voices of history. 


Mrs. Boulton’s recordings of native Af- 

rican music for the Field Museum of 
Natural History may have inspired Mr. 
David Griffin (left) President of the 
World Travel Club to undertake a sim- 
ilar adventure. Mr. Griffin’s truck is 
equipped with three "CA instantaneous 
recorders. He sailed for Africa on the 
S.S. President Coolidge (background). 





the ultimate tribute of imitation, 
(Album P-10, six 10 in. records, $6.50.) 


HISTORY’S VOICE 
Speaking of realism in records, the 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
it on the brilliant 


Their first release, called, “Then Came 
War: 1989,” is a 25 minute series, cov- 
ering the period from November 11th, 
1918 to August, 1939. 

Elmer Davis serves as the thread on 
a necklace made up of such gems as 
Adolf Hitler speaking at the Sportpalast 
on September 26th, Neville Chamber- 
lain’s promise of “peace in our time,” 
and Daladier declaring war. The com- 
plete chain of events is developed by 
dramatizations performed by profes-- 
sional actors, but the amateurs, Hitler, 
Daladier, and Chamberlain, steal the 
show. Alexander J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Philadelphia, 
describing the educational value of the 
records, suggests that they are appro- 
priate in secondary and college levels, 
and may be used successfully in the 
7th and 8th grades. 


DICTION 

John Gielgud and Edith Evans, Eng- 
lish dramatic stars, have recorded for 
Victor excerpts from Oscar Wilde's 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” 
The record should have its uses in 
teaching diction and expression, not to 
mention literature. (4445—10 in.—$1.) 








Merchant of Venice — 


Orson Welles and Roger Hill. 





MORE CHEERS FOR ORSON WELLES 
and the 
MERCURY TEXT RECORDINGS 
Twelfth Night — 


If the high school teacher is able to use Mercury Recordings in 
teaching these plays, we can look forward to such a crop of Shake- 
speare enthusiasts as has never been known before. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


The Mercury Text Recordings are articulated, line fortine, with the 
handsome and inexpensive MercurY SHAKESPEARE texts, edited by 


For further information write 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Julius Caesar 











Finding Right Film” 
(Concluded from page 18-T) 


that the teacher specify a purpose for 
using the film; it directs teacher 


thinking to such important matters 
as needed preparation, introductory 
questioning, and follow-up activities; 
it suggests the utility of special tech- 
niques; and it requires a self-ap- 
praisal of teaching success. These 
experiences in repeated evaluation 
should at least effect a better concept 
of good procedure. That evaluation 


fs actually helpful in improving utili- 
zation is i ted by” statements 


and by 


clearer and more 
tions and activities listed reveal more 
teacher tion; more special 
techniques of utilization are attempt- 
ed and appraised. 

Conferences with teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents in schools 


in the 


problems of proce 





to the public? ....... 


utilization? 


look for? ..... 


eo Pn 


ing? 





Cheek List on Film Utilization 


Utilization 
Rating 
1. Are facilities made available to teachers for previewing films?__. 
Are study guides made available for easy reference?.... ... debt SG 


3. Is the film program planned so that films are integrated with 
the teaching program and well timed with classroom needs?__. 


4. Are films made available to teachers for a sufficiently long 


5. Is a well-planned system of handling projection in fomee? es iieteees 


6. Have ample darkening facilities and electrical connections 
been installed in classrooms? .. 


7. Are there conferences with teachers on visual work and help- 
ful supervision of film utilization?.................-.... 


8. Is provision made in the regular school budget for funds to 
support visual work? ........ 


9. Are film utilization and evaluation records kept to aid, future 
film selection? ............... 


10. Are efforts made to explain and interpret the visual program 


Administration 
1. Do teachers preview films? .......... 
‘ 2. Do teachers use study guide materials in planning for fil 


’ §. Is the film well selected for the teaching purpose?..... . AG TAS 


4, Is the film use well timed with the topic being studied?. ._. _. _ — 


5. Is there evidence of purposeful interest in the film show- 
ing, and a pupil need for it? . 


6. Is the film properly introduced? Do pupils know what to 


Is the projection good technically? ..........0...-+++-— = ait 
Is the showing followed by full and free discussion?...... . — — 
Are pupils active, not passive, in observation? ........ 
10. Do questions and problems develop from the film show- 


1l. Are any special techniques, like a second showing, etc., 
purposefully and effectively used? ................... seus dite, le tt 


Are other visual devices used effectively with the film?. ... . . — 








oo —— — —— om 








year to adjust the many problems of 
distribution to classroom needs, to 
assist administrators in the details of 
planning, and to help teachers in 
. Often these 
visits are sa age when films 
are bein , problems of 
vitamin are discussed with teach- 
ers individually or in groups. In or- 
der to make worthwhi ions 
to teachers and administrators, it is 

to check both “administra- 
tion” and “utilization” of the 
film The “check list on film 
utilization” shown at the left was 
devised for this purpose. 

The check list is designed to in- 
clude factors which characterize 
good utilization and which can be 
appraised without too much difficul- 
ty. The questions under “administra- 
tion” can be answered by the person 
in charge of the visual program; the 
items concerning “utilization” can be 
observed dir . While classroom 
use of films is dependent on many 
varying conditions, evaluation of the 

eneral points included in the check 
fist can serve as a_legitimate index 
of merit. : 

The chief advantage of the check 
list is that it makes observation of 
film utilization activities objective 
and purposeful. Another advantage 
is that it can show at a glance where- 
in a particular film program is weak, 
and how it can be impr ; 

The check list shows the utter de- 


* pendence of good utilization on ad- 


ministrative planning. When class- 
room use is poor, there is usually a 
contributing weakness in the admin- 
istration. On the other hand, the 
usual concomitant of intelligent ad- 
ministration is .effective classroom 
use. 

The school visitation procedure is 
primarily a supervisory activity, and 
the check list is an evaluating tool in 
supervision. Supervision is as esset- 
tial in film, utilization as in other 
phases of teaching, We recommend 
it to school principals, directors of 
visual education, and others with sv- 
pervisory duties, and hope that they, 
too, will find such a list of objective 
criteria a practical aid int supervising 
classroom use of films. 

(Ford L. Lemler, author of this article, 


is head of the Bureau of Visual Training 
Washington State College.) 
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rebel and crusader—only later as 
singer and poet. All his life he 
fought against the conventional lines 
and hypocrisy of the society he found 
about him, against cruelty, sham and 


Ex Vachel Lindsay first as 


injustice. His poetry is full of young 


and glowing life because he foun 
the foundation of lasting youth in a 
vision of the new world he struggled 
to create. For his lusty spirit every. 
waking minute held a mew adven- 
ture and the greatest adventure of 
them all was the building of a bright 
new world in which the poverty, 
cruelty, greed and exploitation of 
man by man, found on every street 
corner, was replaced by friendliness, 
beauty and justice. 

Few fighters for lost causes have 
ever helped win more victories. He 
was an ardent socialist and during 
his lifetime socialism became the es- 
tablished way Of life throughout one- 
sixth of the world. He called for the 
building of a world state, “The 
United States of America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the World,” and it 
is now clear to everyone who does 
not have a vested interest in interna- 
tional discord, that only a world 
federation of democratic peoples can 
save us from suicidal war. His book, 
The History of the Motion Picture, 
took the motion picture seriously as 
an art when art critics disdained it; 
the movies are now a great people's 
theater. More than any one in Amer- 
ica he understood that without the 
thythm of the human voice and body 
there is no try. Today millions 
of primary children delight in say- 
ing aloud his poems, “The Turtle,” 
‘The Mysterious Cat,” and “The 
Potatoes Dance”; the barbaric 
“Congo” booms in practically eve 
high school in the land, and through 
the chanting of Norman Corwin’s 
New York Koralites and the rollick- 
ing Bluebird record (BC 9-3) they 
have made of the m, “Daniel,” 
millions of us have laughed at his 
Uncle Remus version of Daniel in 
the Lion’s ‘Den. \ 

There is no adequate biography 
of America’s first troubadour, but 
he is a living voice to thousands of 
us who knew and heard him. The 
English writer, Stephen Graham, 
tells of their exciting trip through 
Glacier National Park in Tramping 
in the Rockies with a Poet. “The 
Santa Fe Trail,” “Bryan, Bryan, 
Bryan, Bryan,” “John L. Sullivan, 
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Guest Editor, Holland D. Roberts 


Stanford University, and Menlo School and Junior College, California 
VACHEL LINDSAY 


The Strong Boy of Boston,” “The 
Eagle that Is Forgotten,” and much 
of his poetry is autobiographical and 
fills in his self-portrait, Adventures 
While Preaching the Gospel of 
Beauty, and the autobiographical 


ie fe 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


prefaces to his poetry collections, 
Every Soul is a Circus, and Collected 
Poems. For those who want to hear 
him chant his own poems, records 
are available through the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
The dramatic sweep of great 
events fired his imagination. Old 
John Brown “whose fame rings loud 
for a thousand years,” Andrew Jack- 
son, the democrat, “defying kings 
in his old cocked hat,” Pocahontas, 
Mark Twain, Theodore Roosevelt, 
O. Henry and General William Booth 
are there. Johnny Appleseed walks 
barefoot and weaponless through 
forests and over mountains, and or- 
chards spring up to blossom in his 
wake. Samson, Caesar, and Cleo- 
tra each retell their lives and loves. 
“The Wedding of the Rose and 
the Lotus” signaled the completion 
of the Panama Canal and the world 
union of the Atlantic and Pacific 
peoples: 
Behold, a world wind blows, 
That aids the ivory lotus 
To wed the red, red rose! 


This poem was distributed to both 
houses of Congress by Secretary 
Lane on the opening day of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 

But internationalist and world citi- 
zen that he was, he loved America 
first and best. Springfield, Illinois, 


his birthplace and home, he cele- 


.‘brated in “The Building of Spring- 


field”; he wrote his enthusiasm for 
Glacier Park into a poem series and 


his admiration for the Pacific slope 


into his book, The Golden Whales of 
California. 

And always he came back from 
his travels holding fast to belief-and 
friendliness, salted with the wisdom 
of Vafiity Fair: 

Every soul is a circus, 

Every mind is a tent, 

Every heart is a sawdust ring, 

Where the circling race is spent. 


Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight 
(In Springfield, Illinois) 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not 
rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed 
ards 

He lingers where his children used to 
lay, 

Or pee the market, on the well- 
worn stones 

He stalks until the dawn-stars burn 
away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient 
black, 


A famous high top-hat and plain wom 


shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure that 
men love, 

The prairie lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us:—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for 


ng, 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass 
the door. 
(Concluded on page 27) | 
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ITHOUT adjectives speech 
\ x / and writing Seong be meager, 
if not im ible. E 
son and every object has pater 
SA that interest us and must be 
lefined. Among the first words a little 
child needs and acquires are adjectives 
like big and red that indicate the special 
attributes of certain things around him. 
Here are adjectives, quite simple and 
literal, that paint a picture for us: “And 
so they set forth with their great train 
of red, snarling camels and little, patient 
donkeys, and slender, nervous horses 
toward the rising sun.” 
Here we have an effective and en- 
tirely figurative adjective: “Mr. Hard- 
ing entered with a velvet step,” 


“A boy who was born happy.” 


And here is Mr. Slope’s nose as de- 
scribed by Anthony Trollope, in. both 
literal and figurative manner: “It is 
pronounced, straight, and well-formed; 
I myself should have liked it better did 
it not possess a somewhat spongy, por- 
ous appearance, as though it had been 
cleverly formed out of a red coloured 
cork.” 

The inexperienced writer is often too 
inclined to use any adjectives that come 
into his mind. Of course, the adjectives 
that come into his mind are the ones 
he has heard most often. And so he 
writes of a “quaint, little cottage,” of 
his “coming” wip. of his hero “half- 
crazed” with jealousy, of a “sudden” 
storm, and a “raging” torrent. Such 
adjectives were once effective; now they 
have no force at all. The writer needs 
to substitute for them the adjectives 
that arise in his mind as a result of his 
own patient search for words that de- 
scribe things as he himself sees and 
feels them. Take a common-place sent-~ 
ence like the following: “The sky was 
as bla.k as night and all the time that 
awful roar grew louder and louder.” 
Can you use that circumstance—a dark 
night and something approaching—and 
find adjectives that will present it really 
forcefully and vividly to the reader? 

It is the search for precision and 
uniqueness that has led to the coining 
of compound adjectives, a process that 
started long ages ago when, for in- 


THE ADJECTIVE _ 


d ed yin she EL gas ; 


Nouns and Pronouns Need These Useful W ords 
to Describe, Qualify, or Limit Their Meaning 


By Agnes N. Bass 


stance, Juno was named the “white- 
armed.” Recently I came upon’ “scythe- 
like propellers,” -“meadow-colored” 
fields, “broad-flung” banners of corn. 
Such inventions are part of the fun 
of writing and are successful in so far 
as the writer is not led astray by a de- 
sire to show off to the reader. His in- 
ventions must arise from sincere ob- 
servation. 

Many a beginner obscures his object 
by heaping too many adjectives upon 
it. We describe something usually for 
some especial reason and we should 
select our adjectives to further our 
point. If our heroine is breezy and effi- 
cient and the story happens because of 
her very briskness there is no need to 
cere color of her eyes. All her 
eyes be perhaps is “penetrating” 
~ “swiftly darting,” ENdties ete in the 
following quotation the author has 
chosen only those details that suggest 
the hated “fine lady”: “he not 
observe her, but he had a sense of an 
elastic walk, the tread of small feet, a 
long neck, and a high crown of curls 
that floated backward—things, in short, 
that suggested a fine lady to him, and 
determined him to notice her as little 
as possible.” Ernest Hemingway is an 
pal 0 who uses perhaps fewer ad- 
jectives than any other writer. When 
he does use them, they are brief and 
telling. Of one character he writes, 
“His face was small and white and he 
had tight lips.” That is all; but at once 
we are on guard against that man—as 
‘he wanted us to be. 

We can think of an adjective as the 
simplest way of characterizing some- 
thing, e.g., “a happy boy.” An adjective 

hrase becomes the next step in en- 
farpemnalit boy of happy disposi- 
tion.” And the adjective clause, of 
course, is a further step in the process 
of describing—“a boy who was born 
happy." We use such words, phrases, 
or clauses almost instinctively pracy 
to the amount of expansion we 

for our thought. 

The greatest number of adjectives are 
descriptive or qualifying; the rest are 
known as limiting. Adjectives have been 
defined as “the words that make every- 
thing clearer, plainer, more beauti 
or more dreadful.” The adjectives that 
make things 
clude the limiting adjectives. It is hard 
to think of these inconspi little 
words as adjectives but they are be- 
cause they modify nouns and pronouns, 


“clearer and plainer” in- 


“modify” them by showing them to be 
particular; specific, limited things that 
are being talked about. Among the 
limiting adjectives are—the articles, the 
and a, which make something definite 
or indefinite; the numeral adjectives, 
both ange and ordi be y, the 
first boy; interrogatory adjectives 
which both ask and po 3 which ian, 
what boy, whose horse; the possessive 
or pronominal adjectives, my, your, his, 
our, your, their sister; and the demon- 
strative adjectives, this or that girl. 
None of these limiting adjectives cause 
us much trouble. This and that become, 
of course, these and those when they 
modify plural nouns, It is only the 
possessive or pronominal adjectives that 
are a bit unruly and that is because all 
pronouns are unruly. We say, “My 


“A hero half-crazed with jealousy.” 


book is on the table,” but “This book is 
mine”—a change of form, probably for 
the sake of sound, when adjective 
is used in the predicate. We say his, 
her, or its color depending upon whether 
a male, a female person, or a neuter 
object the color. (And its in 
this connection never, no, never, has an 
apostrophe!) My becomes our before 
ural nouns, his, her, its become their. 
The only other grammatical changes 
adjectives undergo today occur in form 
ing their comparative and superlative 
ees. To form the comparative and 
superlative, er and est are added to the 
positive (the simple adjective) or the 
words more and most are placed before 
it. Some Anglo-Saxon survivals, how- 
ever, form their co i quite re 
garcless of these rules. Can you “com 
pare” bad, evil, and ill, many, far, late, 
good and better? 
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Adventures in Reading 
A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 
By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


Prize Letters 


HE Fourth Annual Spring Book 
T rest msored by the New 

York Herald Tribune will be cele- 
brated this year through the week of 
May 5-12, by bookshops, schools, clubs 
and other organizations from coast to 
coast, 

As usual, Scholastic is co-operating 
in this Spring Book Festival. Last year 
you may remember I asked you to reply, 
in letters addressed to me, to two ques- 
tions: “What was your favorite book 
before you were twelve?” and “What 
is your favorite book now?” You sent 
me 1178 letters from every corner of 
the country, so good that I have been 
talking about them ever since. One 
of the largest of our public libraries has 
asked if they might placed on loan 
there, so that people interested might 
consult them. I want you to collaborate 
with me again this year, and here is 
the plan. I have asked the editor to 
put a box around it so it will catch the 
eye at once, 





Mrs. Becker wants to know two 
things about your experiences in read- 
ing: 

1. Of all the books you had to 
read in connection with your school 
work, which one did you like the 
best? Why? 

2. Of all the books you had to 
tead in connection with your school 
work, which one did you dislike the 
most? Why? 

For the best letter I will send the 
writer ten dollars. For the three next 
best I will send each one five dollars. 
I think you will get enough fun out 
of it to make it worth writing, whether 
or not you win a prize. 

I have been told many times that 
certain books were ruined for some 
one because they were pulled com- 
pletely to pieces in the classroom. 
On the other hand, last year you told 
me again and again that you would 
never have heard of some book you 
now love if a teacher had not read 
it to you or suggested that you read 
it. 

Try not to go over one page of 
typing or two of handwriting. And 
remember that I don’t want an essay! 


Letters must all be in by March 
25. Address Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, 114 Morningside Drive, New 
York City. 








ad 





I just want the truth. ° 


Library Clubs 

The first response to my offer to act 
as clearing-house for library clubs in 
high schools has just been received. 
Mrs, J. G. Saulter, Heinigke Memorial 
Library, St. Mark’s School, Birmingham, 
Alabama, says that a library elub has 
just been organized there and would be 
glad to correspond with such clubs. 
Address her, as the officers have not yet 
been chosen. Immediately after, Mary 
Louise Mann, sponsor of the library 
club in Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, registered for the 
same purpose. This extra-curricular 
activity is composed of students on the 
library staff. They meet twice a month, 
conducting interesting programs of re- 
views, experiences and reports on 


authors, making posters and arranging 
exhibits, 


New Books 


And now q word or two about new 
books for your school library. 

This spring there will be a number 
of new tiopriphiles for young people, 
suitable for junior as well as senior 
high schools. One is He Heard America 
Sing, by Claire Lee Purdy 
(Messner), a life of “Amer- 
ica’s troubadour,” Stephen 
Foster, with the words 
and music of 28 of his 
famous songs. Another is 
Anna Gertrude Hall’s Nan- 
sen (Viking) with beauti- 
ful illustrations by Boris 
Artzybasheff. We will have 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Teller of Tales, by Eulalie 
Osgood Grover (Dodd, 
Mead) with a foreword 
by Mrs. Bourke Cochran. 
This will mean more to 
you when I tell you that 
Mrs. Cochran was the little 
girl, Annie M. Ide, to 
whom Stevenson formally 
made over his birthday. 
He found he was having 
too many and hers weren't 
coming often enough, so 
he drew up a and gave her all 
rights to his. 

Don’t miss the life of “the youngest 
enius,” as Robert Gelder calls her in 
Ris biography of Marjorie Fleming 
(Dodd, Mead). She is to me the most 
brilliant and lovable child in literature. 
Her journal was published not long ago 
and made me feel that I had known her 





Iiustration by Jay H. Barn 
“The Kid from Tomkinsville’’ (Harcourt) 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 








all her brief life. There is a nobly 
illustrated biography of David, Wings 
of Glory, by Sonia Daugherty, pictures 
by James Daug (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) and also a life of Berna- 
dette, Maid of Lourdes, by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes (Messner). Amon 

collective biographies is a book you wi 

often take out of the library, Young 
Chemists and Great Discoveries, by 
James Kendall (Appleton-Century), 
which describes major contributions to 
science that have been made by youth- 
ful geniuses. And to bring the record 
well up to date, there is an autobio- 
graphy by Jack Dempsey, with Myron 
Stearns’ Round by Round (Whittlesey 
House), describing the steps of a cham- 
pion’s career, with advice on boxing 
technique and physical development. 

Another book announced for the early 
spring is one for which I am lookin 
with great interest” Why Europe Fights, 
by Walter Millis (Morrow). It is writ- 
ten for young people or for anyone who 
wants to look at this matter from the 
beginning. The author wrote that fa- 
mous work, The Road to War. This is 
his first book for young folks. 

We have liad many simplified ver- 
sions of classics, with handsome pictures, 
intended for younger readers, but Ra- 
belais has not been one of the authors 
thus represented. Now at last we have 
a fine book, Gargantua and His Son 
Pantagruel, edited for boys fiom the 
work of Francis Rabelais (Houghton), 
and published with many black-and- 
: white drawings by Robert 
Ball. Another book that 
will be out by the time this 
gets into print is The Kid 
from Tomkinsville, by 
John R. Tunis (Harcourt). 
This is a story of a base- 
ball rookie who made good 
on a major league team. 
Mr. Tunis is a sports ex- 
pert who knows the busi- 
ness from the inside. He 
also know: ..ow to show 
human nature working in 
the field of sports. The 
result is a story worth 
owning. 

If you want a thriller 
straight from life, though 
told in the form of-fiction, 
begin Commander Ells- 
berg’s Treasure Below 
(Dodd, Mead). It con- 
cerns the salvage of a 
four-million-dollar treasure sunk be- 
neath the sea. There is a profession new 
to me in Montgomery Atwater’s Gov- 
ernment Hunter (Macmillan). It seems 
some animals in our national parks 
turn dangerous and are posted as pub- 
lic enemies; then Government Hunters 
go after them like G-men. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


E enjoy prose as well as 

poetry more if the writer 

can make us believe in the 
trun of his experience and share it 
with him. Do you agree with me 
that today’s contributors have leaned 
more on experience than hearsay and 
have communicated to the reader 
both their real and imaginative 
vision? 

Moonlit Mountains 


OW many of yeu ever stood knee- 
H deep in snow and watched the 
frost-clad mountains turn to glitterin 
statues as the pale winter moon rose 
Come with me and I will attempt to 
give you a faint idea of the grandeur 
of the mountains I know. 

As we move up alon 
our feet, as they swish t 
snow, break the stillness. Then from 
afar to the west on the flat timberland 
comes the long, drawn-out ululation of 
the moon-baying coyote. Somewhere 


the trail, only 


another little “prairie wolf” answers _ 


him, and the chorus is on. We stand 
listening for a while to the weird howls; 
then we climb across the saddle on to 
the mountain itself. 

Suddenly a short yelp—a series of 
short, sharp, excited yips—silence. One 
long wailing cry, and the silence falls 
again. Some unwary jackrabbit has made 
‘’ a meal for our erstwhile serenaders. 

We turn back into the canyon now, 
and as we slip quietly along through 
the moonlight, among the rocks, we 
hear many little sounds — the sleepy 
peep of some little bird that we have 
wakened as we passed, the swift scurry 
of some mouse or wood-rat frightened 
from its nightly pursuits. 

As we are almost ready to leave the 
canyon, a sound again cuts the silence 


—low, brooding, uncanny, rising and 


falling, and ending in a half-chuckle. 
It is the hunting ery of the well-named 
“tiger of the air,” the great-horned owl. 
We hear the swishing crash of the top- 
most branches of a tall pine as the great 
owl launches himself for his nightly 
search. 

We pause on the western rim and 
look at the frozen beauty that is spread 
before us. Mile on mile of scenic glory. 
The white stillness is astounding and 
dulls the senses. Under the witchery of 
the moon’s soft glow, the white snow 
and the patches of frosty pines, the 


ugh the soft” 


twinkling stars, it is to imagine 
that oan is in fairyland Far to <“ 
northwest the mountains rise again. 
There is just enough frost in the air to 
make them look like miniature Hima- 
layas, and as you look down into Buffalo 
Tr almost expect to hear a clear- 
toned bugle note rising out of the still- 
ness and the crack of shots, for it looks 
much like the far-famed Khyber. 

Finally we regretfully turn home- 
ward. We wend our way silently 
through a transformed wages fa Canyon, 
a jewelled sageway of snow and 
frest erystals. In the moonlight, the 
ice-covered ponds are turned into glow- 
ing mirrors and the rocks. snow-covered, 
are beautiful and fantastic. 

Out on the plains, we stop and look 
back. The mountains loom up now like 
the Andes, it seems, and the illusion is 
furthered by the light fog-clouds that 
hover around the summits. As we turn 
regretfully away, the coyotes howl a 
farewell. 

Clintan Cowalski, 17 

Buffalo Gap (So. Dakota) High School 

Alvhild B. Berg, Teacher 


Roman .Holiday 


€ fe policeman out there is conduct- 
ing the traffic like Leo Stokow- 
ski. That bewhiskered monk could have 
stepped out of any old engraving. And 
that laundry woman is every inch a 
duchess, or, at least, that on her 
head makes her walk as if she were. 
And here am I, Vivian Randall, from 
Montana, reciting French verbs in a 
class of ahout ten at prim St. Cath- 
erine’s. 

“Je suis, tu es, il est . . . 

y, the sky looks blue! Which just 

goes to show how ironic the world is. 
Mile. Pouvait’s pinafore is blue too. I 
think it’s just cruel that a young lady 
of fifteen has to tag around a governess 
all the time as if she were five. 

“Nous sommes, vous etes, ils sont...” 

At last! The ten-thirty bell and time 
for recess, But what fun is recess if 
all one has to do is toss a bean bag 
around and watch a goldfish make a 
fool of itself? Now, my idea of a 
time is to get out and DO THINGS! 
Why be a stick-in-the-mud when you're 
practically grown up? : 

There’s the bell again. Ill have to 
go back to avoir and etre. But wait! 
Wh back? The gate is ee 

Whevw! Safe at th gnc v8 cor- 





the free. 


ae as ait 
A eeene ape 


prialonF Orr vad far te 
every American girl should have, 


Let's see. Half an hour is gone, and 
so is all my money. How all these 
crooked little streets do confuse one! 
And why, oh why, do all Italian streets 
have names that sound alike? I can’t 
even remember which street’ home is 
on. Well, that man in Napoleon’s tri- 
cornered hat looks gentlemanly. 1’ 
ask him. 

“Look, Mister . . . Dove the Al—the 
Albergo . . . Good gracious! You needn't 
glare at me just because I ask you a 

ite question! Any cowhand would 

ve more manners. Oh! You must be 
one of those Carboneria who can’t tak 
to civilians when they're on duty, Well 

- +. uh, ha! ha! Goodbye now, I must 

be running along. Sorry to disturb 

you... 

* Qh dear, what shall I do? I guess 
I'm really lost now. And I thought the 
labyrinth was in Crete! 

“No thanks, Mister, I don’t want to 
re any flowers. I haven't a centesimo 
—if you know what I mean . . . Say! 
You're not 
you speak English. Good! Then I can 
tell you just what I think of men who 
go around offering flowers and smirks 
to perfectly helpless strangers, and—Oh 
go away!” 

I hope he isn’t following me. I've 
just got to turn around and—Horrors! 
He is coming. Perhaps if I walk a little 
faster . . . I mustn’t run, he'll think I'm 
afraid. Scram, tears! You're not wanted. 
Oh, why do I have te cry now? 

“If you don’t go away, FU-Fl call 
a policeman! That’s what Fil do! Well, 
I don’t think that’s very funny! They'd 
arrest you! I’m fif-fifteen. Run along 
and pick on somebody own age 
. + « Your handkerchief! Well really! 
If you think I'm crying because I'm 
scared, you're loony! . I-I've got ey 
fever. I always. get fever when I'm 
around flowers . . . Just ean’t take a hint, 
can you? Please go away! .. . Yes, I 
am lost. I want to find the Hotel Maijes- 
tic, but . .. You know where it is! That's 
wonderful! How far? No! Is this it? 
I thought it was miles away. Thank 
you very much! What? Youre a... 
Oh, my word! Well, I never would have 

Thank you, Mister Policeman, 
thank you very much.” 

My goodness! 

“Oh, hello, Mother . . . How did 
school go? All right. I learned one 
lesson today that Ill neyer forget: 
“When in Rome do as the Romans do. 

Mary Fort, 15 Evanston Township 

High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Mary L. Taft, Teacher 
* ‘“ 
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Literary Leads 


JOHN BUCHAN 

Just before his death (see Schol., Feb. 
19) John Buchan, the first Baron Tweeds- 
muir of Elsfield, had completed and sent to. 
his publishers the final chapters of his au- 
tobiography which Houghton Mifflin will 
bring out this year under the title Pilgrim's 
Way: An Essay in Recollection. Beginning 
with the writer’s boyhood as the son of a 
minister of the Free Church in the Scottish 
borderland country, and culminating with 
his career as the most popular Governor 
General of Canada during the past quarter 
century, the book concludes with a final 
chapter in which the author writes “the re- 
flections of a philosophic optimist in evil 
times.” 

It isn’t as Lord Tweedsmuir,. able and 
distinguished servant of the Crown that we 
mourn him here, but rather as John Buchan, 
journalist, novelist, historian and author of 
nearly sixty books, among them some of 
the finest romantic novels of our time. For 
the seventeen years preceding his appoint- 
ment as Governor General, Buchan turned 
out a tale a year, writing at top speed in 
automobiles, trains or wherever else he 
happened to be. Those of you who have 
read The Thirty-Nine Steps, Greenmantle, 
Midwinter, The Three Hostages, or any 
other of his twenty-odd novels know why 
he is one of President Roosevelt's favorite 
authors. 

In speaking of John Buchan, F. P. A. of 
“Information Please” fame recently wrote 
in his newspaper column: “Lord Tweeds- 
nuir wrote English. Sixteen years ago yes- 
terday, as John Buchan he said “There is 
no such bond between peoples'as that each 
should enter in the sacred places of the 
other, and in the noble merchantry of civil- 
ization let us remember that if we of Eng- 
land have given Shakespeare to America, 
you have paid us back with Lincoln.” 


_ an So eee 


New Books 
(Concluded from page 25) 


Let me wind up with a book for 
older poe that I think you will like 
as well as I did: An Old Captivity, by 
Nevil Shute (Morrow). It has an ocean 
fight in it that makes you hold on to 
your chair because you think you must 
be going up, and before you're through 
you know more than you expected 
about the Viking discovery of America, 
though the story takes place in our 
present day. Those of you who have 
read any of this young Englishmgn’s 
other books know what kind of excit- 
ing and convincing writing to expect; 
know also why An Old Captivite has 
been chosen by the Literary Guild as 
their March selection. At the time of 
its publication a year ago Mr. Shute’s 
novel Ordeal (also published by Mor- 
row) was compared by some critics 
with H. G. Wells’ early scientific nov- 
els, which is high praise indeed. 





MISS CHASE 

Look up the April 17, 1937 issue of 
Scholastic for Mary Ellen Chase's short 
story “Salesmans inted there, One 
of, her best, it has included in many 
anthologies, was given a fine performance 
in dramatized form in a broadcast recently. 
We also refer those of you who have ac- 
cess to back files of Scholastic to the Jan. 
21, 1933 issue in which you'll find an arti- 
cle by Miss Chase on that other New Eng- 
land writer, Sarah Orne Jewett, entitled 
“Maine’s Gift to America.” 


FAVORITE BOOKS 

Wind, Sand and Stars, a personal nar- 
rative by the French flyer, Antoine de St. 
Exupery (Reynal & Hitchcock) has been 
chosen by the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation as the favorite non-fiction book of 
1939, The Grapes of Wrath, by John Stein- 
beck (Viking) which has sold 430,000 
copies since publication last spring was 
chosen favorite work of fiction. Johnny Got 
His Gun, by Dalton Trumbo (Lippincott) 
was selected as the most origi k of 
the year; and Ararat, by Elgin Groseclose 
(Carrick & Evans) chosen as the book- 
sellers’ discovery—“an award for a book 
of outstanding merit which failed to re- 
ceive adequate sales and recognition.” 


LITERARY MOVIES 
For reviews of motion pictures with a 
literary significance, watch Thomas Bur- 


Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 23) 
His head is bowed. He thinks of men 
and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can 
he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not 
why; 
Too many homesteads in black terror 
weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his 
heart, 

He sees the dreadnaughts scouring 
every main. 

He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoul- 
ders now 


The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 





He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come;—the shining hope of Eu- 
rope free: 

A league of sober folk, the workers’ 
earth, 

Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp 


-and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must mur- 
der still, 

That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring 
white peace 

That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Vachel Lindsay’s Collected Poems, by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 


ton’s new feature in the Saturday Review 
of Literature. The first of the new series 
(Feb. 10 issue) dealt with the movie ver- 
sion of The Grapes of Wrath; the second 
(Feb. 17) discusses Walt Disney’s Pinoc- 
chio—the picture that has all the critics 
looking for superlatives. 


OUTSTANDING NEGROES 

In a poll of Negro colleges, Marion An- 
derson, contralto, and Joe Louis were 
chosen as two of the ten “outstanding 
American Negroes of distinguished achieve- 
ment during 1939.” Five persons chosen 
in the same poll for their aid to Negroes 
were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harold L. 
Ickes, Maury Maverick, Mayor La Guardia, 
and Benny Goodman. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 
An English Quiz 

1. Did Mary Ellen Chase succeed in 
her first Perf chiefly because she (a) 
feared the scorn of her. family, (b) be- 
lieved in rigid discipline, (c) had so few 
pupils? 

2. The strongest motive of Robert 
Royers was his (a) belief in order and 
discipline, (b) desire to kill Indians, (e) 
vision of a goal to be attained. 

8. Which of the following selections 
of adjectives, chosen from the Round Table, 
would Agnes Bass probably consider most 
forceful? (a) a faint idea, (b) the frosty 
pines, the twinkling stars, (c) the swish- 
ing crash of the topmost branches. 

4, According to Holland D. Roberts, 
Vachel Lindsay's poetry is youthful and 
glowing because he (a) saw the fountain 
of youth in a vision, (b) believed in work- 
ing for happier social conditions in the 
world, (c) believed that “without the 
rhythm of the human voice and body 
there is no poetry.” 

5. The death of John Buchan, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, is most to be regretted be- 
cause he was (a) the most popular Gov- 
ernor General of Canada in twenty-five 
years, (b) renowned as a sportsman on 
three continents, (c) one of the few great 
writers of high romance. 

6. When Vachel Lindsay wrote “It 
breaks his heart that kings must murder 
still,” he was speaking of (a) John Brown, 
(b) John a (c) Abraham Lincoln. 

7. A Maenad is a (a) wildly excited 
woman (b) member of a wild wandering 
tribe, (c) simple unit. 

8. Kenneth Roberts explains his choice 
of early American history as the setting 
for his novels by saying that (a) this is 
the only way to get high school students 
to study history, tb) he believes in writ- 
ing about por of his own blood, (¢) 
such a background offers splendid movie 
material. . 

9. When Isabelle’s mother asked Jim 
Rainey to dinner she still hadn’t tumbled 
to the fact that Theodosia was (a) a wet- 
smack, (b) in love, (c) a “stupid little 
fraud.” 

10. Which of the following best de- 
scribes Mary Ellen Chase’s feelings as she 
faced forty-nine pupils that first school 
morning: (a) scared, (b) triumphant, (e) 
fearless, 














ESSAY 








Sink or Swim 
(Concluded from page 18) 


needed the same fundamentals, and by 
two o'clock we had a clear straightaway 
for history, which we all liked best, and 
for spelling which closed the day for 
everyone but me. 

Needless to say, we had no frills 
and extras in our school. We even had 
no music since the good day of outside 
music teachers, even for the rural 
schools, had not yet come, and since I 
myself could not carry a tune. Had I 
been able to do so, however, we had 
no song or hymn books and no time. 

I am sure that such an iron-clad 
gram was bad for my children; no 1 
at any time should be systematized to 
that extent. But I am equally sure that 
it was the best thing that could have 

to me. I had always been a 
dreamy child, given to states of absent- 
mindedness and icularly irritated 
by attention to detail. I had seemingly 
been born with no sense of time, and 
the rigorous order and discipline of 
home and school, although I had per- 
force submitted to it, had not wrought 
the transformation hoped for by my par- 
ents. Two years of relative freedom at 
09 a had afforded blissful opportuni- 
ties for the indulgence of all my worst 
mental habits; and the school at Buck’s 
Harbor could not have presented itself 
at a more opportune moment. There 
was now no time for dreams of either 
the past or the future. It was dangerous 
to lose one’s head for the fraction of a 
second, On and on the minutes raced 
with questions to be quickly put or as 
quickly answered. There was no time 
even tor self-pity, let alone self-indulg- 
ence. For eleven weeks the stark neces- 
sity of the Buck’s Harbor school held 
me in a never-loosened vise. When they 
were over, I was a different person. 

The school-house was on a high ledge 
above the harbor. From its = one 
got a wide and lovely sweep of sea and 
islands, but I do not remember ever 
having much time to look at it. I stayed 
at my desk until supper time in the su- 
perintendence of dunces and in the cor- 
rection of papers; and when I had once 
locked the school-house door, I had no 
extra life within me to be uplifted even 
by Penobscot Bay. 

I boarded for two dollars and a half 
a week with a certain Mrs. Billings in 
her house below the school-house: hill. 
She was a silent woman with a 
poor complexion and with two talents 
which were never buried im the earth. 
She knit numberless baby blankets for 
a Portland firm, and she cooked as few 
women I have ever known have cooked. 

For two dollars and fifty cents a week 
Mrs. Billings stuffed me with fat, starch 
and sugar. She served my bountiful 


meals in her dining-room, but, 

I assumed she ate her own ‘im 
kitchen, I never saw her eat a morsel 
during my residence with her, nor in 
her kitchen was there any sign whatever 
ot the means of food co: ion. Mrs. 
Billings made no distinction in her of- 
ferings for a or su é 
The k chops, fried potatoes, 
bated dotghdiibn cake, apple pie, and 
cheese which I ye ge re were 
repeated at noon ight with an ec- 
oataial change in the gb never in 
bulk. School must have been more ex- 
hausting than I realized, for I was al- 
ways hungry and devoured more calo- 
ries than ever since in my life. 

She housed me in her front chamber, 
a curiously depressing room with a h 
bedstead and a feather bed and with 
Biblical scenes in colors, ingeniously 
framed. in shells. I used to add to its 
depression through weeping at night 
over bank discount and compound pro- 
— by my rickety stand with its 

erosene ars, Necessity proved, how- 
ever, not so much the mo’ of inven- 
tion in our sense of the word as the 
means to accomplishment; and before 
a menth had I came to be, with- 
in limits and for the time being, a fairly 
apt arithmetician. 

As the spring advanced and the roads 
improved, my father generously allowed 
me to keep our and cart im Mrs. 
Billings’ barn so that I might drive home 
on Saturday and back agaia om Sunday. 
Perhaps he accorded me this favor be- 
cause he was pleased with me, although 
if he was, he never divulged the fact. 
The pony was miraculously fed also on 
my two dollars,and a half. 

Mrs. Billings and I never became 
friendly as was not a talkative 
woman. She and I consumed. 
And, although I knew and liked the 
few parents of my forty-nine, I saw 
little of them. They were quite too busy 
feeding and clothing their children and 
getting them to school on time to pa 
much attention to their teacher. I think 
they liked me more because I made no 
objection to housing their pre-school 
youngsters than for any other reasen. 
On most days in my school there were 
half a dozen babies of varying ages be- 
tween two and four. The s of 
these I used to confine in large low bar- 
rels or tubs with which the village 
cooper provided me and from which 
the babies used to stare in delighted 
wonder at our furious educational prog- 
ress. 

I grew to love my charges, and F 
think they liked me. School to most of 
them was a evil, alleviated 


only by recess and by the stories I told 
6 toad We Gdn Sak Wore bales Ge Pella 
afternoons as a reward for good be- 
havior. Few of them saw in it any pres- 






ture. Like all country children they 
were fond of animals and flowers, and 
like all coast children they were shrewd 


children, few of theal cogil ‘ewim. 
Swimming, indeed, seemed but an in- 


I am sure I taught them little. 
It was I who was edacabetl ti tieok’« 
Harbor. But I like to remember how 
their sharp faces glowed on Friday af- 
ternoons over Treasure Island and even 
over The Story of a Short Life and The 
Little Lame Prince. Their homes were 
relatively bookless, and such stories as 
these were new fields to them. Occa- 
sionally I see certain of them now, here 
and there as lesser officers on summer 
yaehts or at the fair as stout 
mothers with broods of far more sophis- 
ticated sons and daughters. Three of 
them are teachers who, I trust, have 
never emulated my desperate and stum- 
bling efforts either at discipline or at 
: ink I from the beginnin 

I thi must from inni 
have looked upon ing as a Tost 
rather than as a respectable way of 
earning one’s living. tee on the late 

une Saturday when I 

ech i g er, my see cl 
door, and harnessed m to drive 
homeward, I canninde Forgot to col- 
lect my wages from the First Selectman 
of Buck’s Harber and drove home 
empty-handed. My father saw in this 
inexcusable neglect, this di of 
one hundred and ten a 
that absent-mindedness was still wi 
me. He sent me back that very after- 
noon, feeling most.incompetent, to pro- 
cure it. But he was somewhat less scorn- 
ful when I told him upon my return 
that with his permission and approval I 
had decided to teach three more terms 
of school before I went back to college. 











L «i 
2. wimple 9. akimbe 
8. limbo 10. gewgaw 
4, sie 11. hubbub 
5. y-nilly 12. hurdy-gurdy 
6.. jabber 13. maverick 
T. yokel 14. namby-pamby 
15. gherkin 
Key to “Do You Remember 
1. (a) 6. (c) 
eT See 7. (a) 
8. (c) & (bd) 
4. (b) 9. (b) 
5. (ce) 10. (es) 
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READING FOR IMPROVEMENT 





The Great ee ae Plot 


Isabelle Thought Theo a Snob Until She Discovered the Truth 


HE ladies of the Cummings 
[inns were at odds. The strife 

had begun half an hour before 
Mamie, the cook, had informed them 
that lunch was ready, At the dinin 
table there was a strained silence, wi 
Isabelle regarding her baked macaroni 
and cheese with a martyr’s meek ob- 
duracy; and Rosalie Cummings regard- 
ing her child with that peculiar expres- 
sion only a parent can know. 

“You are going to be nice to Theo- 
dosia Gwinn.” Rosalie put down her 
glass of iced tea and resumed the strife. 

“And have the crowd accuse me of 
turning snob!” Isabelle wailed. “Accuse 
me of running after Theodosia because 
she’s rich.” 

“Nonsense! Your crowd has never 


been unwilling to associate with Theo- > 


dosia when Theodosia gives a party.” 

Rosalie still remembered the after- 
math of Theodosia’s first party, given 
when both Isabelle and Theodosia were 
four years old. Mamie had taken Isa- 
belle, angelic in white batiste and blue 
ribbons, to the big house where the 
orphaned Theodosia lived with her 
aunt, Alma Gwinn, a spinster. When 
Mamie returned she held a limp Isa- 
belle in her arms, an Isabelle who 
looked like a golden-haired cherub 
stuffed and china-eyed; stuffed down 
to her very toes and fingertips with 
orange-ice pumpkins and gingerbread 
witches riding butterscotch broomsticks. 
Mamie, eyes rolling in her brown face, 
had spoken wildly of “five punkins and 
foah witches” while she rushed off to 
the bathroom as the cherub’s chest be- 
gan to heave. 

After that Halloween feast, Theodo- 
sias parties had continued through the 
years during which Theodosia conquer- 
ed stuttering, went into a gold armor 
of braces on her-teeth, out of braces and 
Into spectacles, then out of spectacles 
ito a gangling prettiness in her fif- 
teenth year, But time wrought no 


By Patterson Dial 


change in the ritual of her parties. The 
ests were properly polite in greetin 
er; then they fie ot her and enjoy 
themselves. After all the food was con- 
sumed they thanked her and left. 


Rosalie Cummings knew these par- 
ties only from the accounts of theit 
magnificence. She had failed to note 
Theodosia’s absence from the small 
casual activities of her contemporaries 
until this summer when Theodosia, six- 
teen now and very pretty, had returned 
from her first year away at school. Theo- 
dosia’s Aunt Alma had promptly given 
a party and Isabelle had come home 
with tales of caviar, gardenias and a 
swing band. 

“You and your friends have never 
refused Theodosia’s “hospitality,” Ro- 
salie continued. 

“Susie and Kay and Letty and all the 
rest of the crowd have accepted just as 
much as me! Why have I got to be the 
girl scout?” 

“Because you are most fitted to be, 
because of your influence with your 
friends.” 

“But, Mamma!” Isabelle scowled 
down at her plate. Never would she 
have believed that the moment would 
come when she'd be sorry she was the 
leader of the younger set. “I’ve told 
you and told you what a blight Theo- 
dosia is; a walking book of etiquette 
that speaks when she’s spoken to and 
nothing more. How can you ask me to 
make such a dreary waste a friend?” 

“I don't. I ask only that you try to 


make friends with her. She must be * 


very shy and lonely. Give her the 
chance to become at ease with you.” 
“My heavens, Mamma! Have I got to 
o around transforming every shy 
light into the Life of the Party if I so 
much as accept a spoon of ice cream 
from them?” 


Isabelle shifted her eyes away from 
her mother’s steady gaze. When Mam- 
ma put on this I-wouldn’t-have-thought- 
it-of-you look, a person might as well 
give in or live her days feeling like the 
worm of worms with no drop of the 
milk of human kindness in her veins. 

“Well, Ill go over this afternoon,” 
Isabelle said bitterly, “and take Theo- 
dosia riding. And if I see any of the 
crowd I'll stop and show her off.” 

When Isabelle appeared at the 
Gwinn house Theodosia was tongue- 
tied with surprise. Her gray eyes wide 
and wondering, she could only murmur 
vague assent when Isabelle suggested 
a ride. Though her heart wasn't in it, 
Isabelle lavished on Theodosia a charm 
the worked as well with girls as with 
boys. It merely took longer with girls. 
Soon Theodosia was answering with 
more than mtonosyllables, and a faint 
animation had brushed her cheeks with 
color. 

As Isabelle turned past Pal’s Drive- 
Inn for the second time, she spied Ken- 
neth Taylor and Wally Bowen, sopho- 
mores next year at college and two of 
the p fava most worthwhile boys in 
the crowd. Isabelle shot the car inte 
the gravel. area before the sandwich 
stand and came to a stop beside Ken- 
neth’s blue roadster. 

“Hil” Kenneth mumbled through a 
bite of Pgl’s Super-Colossal Hamburger. 

“Hil” Wally Bowen waved a hand 
clutched about a Pal’s Hot Pup. 

“Hello!” Isabelle fairly sang and 
turned expectantly to Theodosia. 

“How do you do?” Theodosia said 
stiffly, her animation gone. 

Isabelle quelled her disappointment 
with the reminder that this was a new 
experience for Theodosia, this casual 
meeting with boys who were worth 
while. She just needed a moment to 
pull herself together, for surely she had 
enough backbone to make some slight 
effort at being attractive. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17—-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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“What'll youse gals have?” Wally 
asked. “Pal’s is yours, including the 
mortgage.” 

“Idiots!” Isabelle laughed and the 
grinning boys looked at Theodosia, 
wanting to include her in the laughter. 
Kenneth asked her, referring to Wally: 
“The biggest nut alive, huh? From the 
top of B 3 tree.” 

There was something frozen about 
her expression as she looked past him 
and said remotely, “I suppose so.” 

“Yeah,” Kenneth murmured and dis- 
missed Theodosia from his attention. 
Wally paid her no heed, but hung on 
Isabelle’s every word. Isabelle herself 
finally gave up all effort to include her 
in the conversation. 

As soon as she could manage it grace- 
fully, she made off with Theodosia, who 
still sat stiff and silent long after Pal’s 
was out of sight. 

Her silence was welcome to Isabelle, 
who was finding life a bitter pill. Just 
because Theodosia was pretty and had 
lovely clothes was no reason for her to 
think anybody would notice her after 
the first glance unless she made some 
effort, unless she gave. Shy and lonely 
Theodosia might well be, but she was 
also a jellyfish. And here was Isabelle 
with the prospect of having-to haul 
around ‘this jellyfish until her mother 
decided she had done her duty. 

Her expression acid with disapproval, 
Isabelle slanted her eyes toward this 
jellyfish guest. Quickly Theodosia 
turned away, hoping Isabelle had not 
seen that she was crying, bting her lips 
to keep back any sound. But Isabe! 
had seen and, seeing, had glimpsed 
more than her tears. ‘ 

The revelation washed away all trace 
of Isabelle’s impatient disapproval; for 
she had seen pride and hope in ruins 
because Theodosia had failed in some- 
thing—so small a thing!—that was ter- 
ribly big and important to her. Theo- 
dosia had had a dream come true, and 
she hadn’t been able to keep it true, 
keep it alive. It had never occurred to 
Isabelle that Theodosia must have her 
dreams as other girls did. 

Isabelle didn’t mean—well, those wild 
crazy imaginings like being the toast of 
Holl with Cary Grant, or Tyrone 
Power, simply mad about you. No, this 
was one of those dreams that were 
really only anticipation of what a girl 
planned to do when she got the oppor- 
tunity. And Theodosia had been hoping 





only for the opportunity to meet boys © 


in a gay casual way, and dreaming of 
how she'd look right back at them 
when they looked at her and laughed 
and joked, All Theodosia had hoped 
and dreamed for was no more than the 
ability to act natural while a boy looked 
at her. The pathetic humbleness of it 
clutched at Isabelle’s throat. 


“Why have I get to be the girl scout?” 


Isabelle swallowed hard. This was 
no time to be a softie and cry. What 
she had to do was to think of some 
way to make Theodosia believe she'd 
misinterpreted things, to make Theodo- 
sia believe she hadn't failed. Frantically 
Isabelle thought back over the inter- 
lude at Pal’s, Had Ken or Wally said 
anything she could sort of twist around 
and put another meaning on? She could 
remember nothing but a lot of kidding. 
They'd said nothing, really, But that 
was it! They'd said nothing—so she 
could turn her imagination loose. 

Feeling her way, she began as if she 
were musing aloud: “Ken and Wally 
certainly have one thing in common. 
She laughed. “And they think nobody's 
caught on to them! Well, I catch!” 

“Really?” Theodosia fought to control 
her voice, to pretend a polite interest. 

“I don’t know if you noticed that act 
of theirs—pretending not to notice you.” 

“Why, no, I didn't notice,” Theodosia 
said and Isabelle could tell from her 
voice that it had done her good to be 
able to repudiate one part of her hu- 








PATTERSON DIAL 


Patterson Dial (who is Mrs. Rupert 
Hughes in private life), was born im 
Florida, went to dancing school in New 
York City, made her debut on the stage 
at the age of seventeen. She appeared 
in several motion pictures made in the 
East with such success that she went to 
Hollywood where she continued work in 
the movies until the time of her mar- 
riage in 1924, She then left the screen 
and began writing short stories. One of 
these she submitted to an editor who ac- 
cepted it with an order for a series about 


_the characters she had developed in her 


initial story. The Isabelle series, of 
which “The Great Theodosia Plot” is 
one, has been appearing off and on in 
the New York Herald Tribune’s Sunday 
magazine This Week ever sinee 1936. 
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miliation which Isabelle had witnessed, 


“Well,” Isabelle went on, “when the 
boys start that little act, it means they're 
trying to impress a girl with what mas. 
terful humorous he-men they are.” Isa- 
belle risked a peek at Theodosia. This 
was showing signs of working out. Actu- 
ally! Theodosia was calm now, and her 


es were dry. 
reWell, These,” Isabelle _ said, 
gaining sureness, “I don’t know if you'd 
even bother with Ken and Wally. You 
probably aren't even interested in hear- 
ing all this, but I had to smile when 
they started putting on that remote 
manner; for all the time I kept catching 
them simply gawping at you when they 
thought I wasn’t looking.” She was in- 
spired to add, “I in oy them acting the 
same way that night. at your party, 
You'd have thought they’d never seen 
you before in their lives, instead of just 
not seeing you for the time you'd been 
off at school.” 

Isabelle slowed the car for a stop sig- 
nal and cautiously looked at Theodosia. 
It had worked! Theodosia’s eves were 
shining like the eyes of a poor little 
waif dragged in out of the snow to a 
Christmas tree full of presents just for 
her. Isabelle. did not realize that her 
eyes were shining too. It was ar exhil- 
arating sensation to feel like Santa 
Claus. And what a ect technique 
she had stumbled on! (Though it was 
being slightly foul to the boys.) She 
was not only going to build up Theo- 


- dosia’s belief in herself, but she was 


also going to give Theodosia lessons in 
how to make the most of her attractive- 
ness. 

When Isabelle returned home her 
mother asked: “Did you have a bad 
time?” 

“Well, yes and no, Mamma,” Isabelle 
answered. “But I’m sorry about at 
lunch today, because you were right 
about Theodosia.” 

Isabelle proceeded slowly with her 
teaching of Theodosia, and her inexpe- 
rienced pupil did not become suspicious 
of the many days that passed without 
a glimpse of Wally or Kenneth. But she 
heard about them. According to Isa- 
belle, Kenneth said Theodosia had “the 
darndest sweet way of ica her 
psp agrmatny Ari ing hard”; and 
Wally said that the way she dipped her 
head when she smiled was like a little 
kid and cute as heck. 

Every one of Theodosia’s mannerisms 
which Isabelle had devastating 
possibilities was thus im on 
Theodosia. Isabelle would have bet @ 


lipstick against a silver fox that Theo- 


dosia was ding hours practicing 
them before her inirror; for the girl was 
fairly blossoming. Isabelle was growing 
genuinely fond of her and eager for the 
Continued on page 38) 
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Make Up Your Mind 


An Editorial 


algebra after supper, and I want to ask 
you something. What'll I wear to the prom 
tonight? Well, I've got my yellow, and I’ve got 
my green. Do you think I'd better wear my 
green? Yes, that’s right, 1 did wear the yellow 
to the last one. All right, [ll wear my green. 
“No, please, look here, I’ve got to ask you some 
more things. I need a bracelet. Mary Louise 
has exactly the right kind of bracelet.. Do you 
think it'd be all right for me to ask her to lend 
it to me? Do you think she'd mind? No, maybe 
she wouldn't mind. That's right, I forgot, she’s 
out of town for the weekend. All right, I'll not 


[sete Sis. Please, listen. You ean do your 


wear a bracelet. It isn’t really neeessary—is it? 


“Oh, bother your algebra. I’m asking you to 
tell me—is it, though? Oh, and another thing. 
What time-do you think we should get there? 
No, I can’t tell by what's written on the tickets. 
Those things always start later than it says. How 
much later than it says do you think it'll start? 
No, I don’t have any idea. You’ve been to more 
proms than I have—you ought to know. 

“Oh, yes, and Phil said something about go- 
ing to the Tip-Toe Inn afterwards. Do you 
think it'd be all right if we went there? Do you 
think mother would mind?“ Why don’t I ask 
her myself? That's a nice, considerate, pleasant 
thing to say to me. I'm asking you because I 
want to know if you think it'd be all right if 
I asked her. Otherwise, I'd just go downstairs 
and ask her right out. You think that’s what I'd 
better do? All right, then, I'll do that. 

“It's perfectly plain that you don’t care what 
becomes of me. You haven't heard a word I’ve 
said—you haven't been listening at all. What 
was that youssaid? Did I understand you to say 
that you'd tell me to make up my own mind 
if you thought I had a mind to make up? I wish 
I'd never have to speak to you again. But gosh, 
where was it you told me to put my silver slip- 
pers so they wouldn't tarnish? Oh, gee...” 


. This is a portrait of a young woman who 

nds her life on the horns of'a dilemma. She 
falls into bed completely exhausted at the end 
of the day. She wears away her energies in the 


yprocess of taking other people’s votes on her 
Own personal problems. And, when we com- 


pute the.amount of energy that her friends and 
family waste in helping her to make up her mind, 
the loss in time and trouble is pretty staggering. 

We disagree with her sister who suspects that 
the young lady ‘hasn't a mind of her own. We 
think the mind is there; our judgment is thai 
she’s just too flustered to make use of it. 

We'd like to encourage her to start using it 
at once, because she will need it later. No em- 
ployer will keep her in his office for longer than 
a week if she has to run to him to ask whether 
she’d better make a carbon, or if he really meant 
that he didn’t want to see anybody today. 

Furthermore, she’s likely to come into contact 
with: somebody who's only too willing to make 
up her mind for her—especially when she wants 
to know where to invest her money or how she 
should vote. She may find herself living in single 
blessedness simply because she couldn’t make up 
her mind as to whom she really loved. 

Girls aren't the only ones who suffer from 
chronic indecision. We have seen some young 
gentlemen get to the point where they couldn't 
remember what they ought to be worrying about. 

There are a few simple questions that a person 
should ask himself whenever the horns of a 
dilemma, start to toss him about. One might 
say to oneself: (1) What is it that’s flustering 
me? (2) Is it of any importance? (3) Is it some- 
thing that I must decide? And, if the confused 
person really must make a decision, it may help 
to remember that other decisions have been 
made in this world: Florence Nightingale de- 
cided to go to the Crimea; Alexander decided 
to cut the Gordian knot; Amelia Earhart decided 
to fly the ocean. It’s been done before. 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Overcoming Stage Fright 
Dear Dr.Lawton: 

I would like to knew how to overcome 
my fear of giving oral reports. It is easy 
for me to select and prepare a talk, but 
when it comes to giving it orally, I feel 
terrible. A lump comes in my throat, my 
head aches, my heart feels as if it were 
beating out of me, and I feel as if I would 
forget all I have learned or memorized, 

Glenn G. 


Have Something to Say 

Your dread of addressing a group is 
not unusual, The first step should be 
to talk things over with each of. your 
teachers who will assist you in carrying 
out the following plan. Start by listen- 
ing attentively to the subject under dis- 
cussion. Then ask questions and make 
comments from time to time directed 
not only to your teachers but to your 
classmates. Follow this by writing out 
and reading from your seat a complete 
speech on a topic you know well and 
in which you are deeply interested. Re- 
peat this with another subject, this time 
reading it from the front of the room. 
On both occasions, allow one-third of 
your time for dealing with remarks from 
the floor. If you can make your listeners 
active participants, it means your own 
talk has been a success. 

For the next step, prepare not a com- 
plete speech, but merely several ques- 
tions on a very debatable topic, and 
thereafter try to keep things moving, 
draw out the others and steer opposing 
sides to a generally accepted conclusion. 
If all has gone well thus far, you will 
be ready for the biggest hurdle: deliver- 
ing and not reading your h. This 
time prepare only the briefest of notes 
for the body of your talk. But write 
out in entirety a short introduction and 
conclusion, since the two most difficult 
problems are getting started and finish- 
ing. 

You will find it helpful to address 
your remarks to a particularly sym- 
ee and appreciative listener. Note 


is reactions and see if you can make: 


him smile, grow serious, or become 
raptly attentive, whenever you so de- 
sire. Between planning your next sent- 
ence and working on the thoughts and 
emotions of this one-person audience, 
you will have no chance to worry about 
whether you are creating a good im- 
pression or not. When you rise to speak, 
remember that many of your listeners 
would develop the same symptoms of 
panic and strangulation were they in 
your place anu that they are thanking 
their stars you have saved them from 
this fate. Remember also that probabl 

few of your classmates could io psi 
better than you. 


Presumably this is as far as you will 
want to go. For attaining the final stage 
in a speaker's development is difficult 
indeed, since then you should be cap- 
able of talking, as required, on any one 
of a wide range of topics, without pre- 
paration and notes, before any type of 
audience and under any conditions. To 
do this uires natural ability, educa- 
tional background, and years of con- 
stant practice, 


In every variety of talk, the speaker 
must be able to quickly. arrest at- 
tention of his audience and hold it as 
long as he wishes, Assuming you have 
something to say, a simple, sincere and 
informal approach is generally more 
effective than clever rhetoric or high- 
pressure oratory, Some speakers in- 
dulge in too much technique and fire- 
works for either their own good or that 
of their listeners. If the occupational 
disease of speakers is stage fright, that 
of audiences is exhaustion. 

In preparing your talks keep in mind 
that all human beings have the same 
hopes, fears and wishes. Each one of 
your listeners seeks from life what you 
do, and about these things he is con- 
stantly conversing with himself. A 
speaker, therefore, should act as if he 
were not really the speaker, but only 
a member of the group he is addressing, 
a little more skilled thas his fellows at 
using words which reach down to the 
basic human being in all of us. 

You have bead the saying, “What 
you are talks louder than any of your 
words.” Before one can. become a 
speaker, he must first become a person. 
No manual of speech-making can make 


a person: experience, reflection 
an vata gy side by side 
by Lincoln, Roosevelt, Hitler and others. 














In each instance, can you discover a 
nuine person behind the words? 
ould you like to learn more about 

him? Do you think he knows what is 
really importent in the lives of those 
who make up his audience? Does it 
seem as if he had pare a and felt 
deeply about the: subject he is dis- 
piss and does he respect the intel- 
lectual. judgment and emotional values 
of his listeners? An affirmative answer 
indicates you have found a first-rate 
speaker. 

Many a young person considers him- 
self beneath his companions in appear- 
ance, ability and attractiveness of per- 
sonality, though in truth he may be as 
good-looking, bright and likeable as 
they. When such a boy (or girl) faces 
critical examination by others of his 
own age, he is sure every one will soon 
discover how inadequate he really is, 
He is afraid, not of speech-making, 
dancing, parties, etc., but of exhibiting 
his weakness for all the world to see, a 
weakness—mind you—which often has 
not the slightest basis in fact, or which, 
even if it did exist, would not disturb 
another boy at all. 

Whenever this fear of failure in social 
situations is intense, the plan 
earlier may not work. Instead, such a 
young pérson needs to learn what ex- 
periences ety caused him rem 8 to set 

impossi igh standards for him- 
self or to ‘ae tis woah achieve the 
same moderate of success as 
his friends and classmates. In extreme 
cases, outside assistance is required be- 
fore the individual can determine the 
precise factors, past and present, re- 
nsible for his overwhelming sense 

of inadequacy. 
GEORGE LAWTON 


Try-Out 
Dear Forum: 


You may be interested in knowing that 
Dr. George Lawton, who writes your 
“Problems of Living” articles, is my teacher 
at Pg et Childs High School. His = 
tic interest me v much—especially 
because he usually dortiines their subjects 
with us before he writes them. Many of 
the gtey receives from ood con- 
trast sharply with my own t of view; 
but it’s extremely intresting f learn the 

ions of other students all parts 
the country. 
Arleen 


Greene 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N. ¥.. 
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READERS’ FORUM 








Readers are invited to have their say in this department. Contributions 
should be confined to 300 words. Letters published are the opinions of their 
writers—not the views of the editors. No anonymous letters will be pub- 
lished, but initials or pseudonyms may be used, provided the name and school 
of the writer are known to the editors. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








We Should! 
Dear Forum: 

I'm beginning to wonder what's the 
matter with America. I’ve heard so 
much talk and read so much print 
about American youths who would not 
go to war for the good old United 
States unless the country itself was 
invaded. They say, “Let’s forget about 
Europe and stay at home.” I think that 
is small talk. 

New inventions are binding the 
world more closely together-than ever 
before. What if Atlantic Ocean is 
between us and Europe? Does that 
mean we should stand by and see hel; 
less nations carved up and their peopl 
ground under the military heel of 
dictator nations? If some big brute were 
beating up a woman, do you suppose 
we would say, “Oh, well, it’s too bad; 
but I won’t help her; she doesn’t live 
on my street.” 

If the Allies are beaten in this war, 


sooner or later some threat of conquest 


will loom up on our own shores. So, 
before that time comes, let's support 
the Allies, so that the menace of ag- 
gression will be wiped out. 

Do not get the impression that I 
delight in seeing men maimed and 
killed. I, too, hate war. But as long as 
there is a difference of opinion, there 
will be wars-and strife—a condition 
which has existed all the way down 
from the beginning of mankina. 

Don Droegkamp 
Wauwatosa (Wisconsin) 
High School 


We Should Not! 
Dear Forum: : 

On November 11 we celebrated 
Armistice Day. I often wonder how 
many of us know why it is celebrated. 
Anyway, it’s good material for thought. 

Armistice Day marks the end of a 
war into which we were plunged head- 
long, not knowing whether we were 
fighting for falsehood or truth. We al- 

wed our emotions and sympathies 
to lead us, and we followed like sheep. 

Now, 21 years later, we are faced 
with another world crisis. Again our 
press will be flooded with articles and 
Pictures showing the horrors of war and 
the outrageous acts of the enemy. Our 
sympathies will be tried again, and 


naturally we will take sides with one 
group or another. The day will come 
when we will be asked to join the Allies. 

But before that time, some American 
ship will be sunk. Our hatred will be 
aroused, and we will become like angry 
bulls—unable to think or see straight. 


I do not make these statements be- : 


cause I am a coward; but I believe I 
can be of more benefit to my country 
praen Seems soos. Se. ged wil So 
my country for me to die on a Euro 
battlefield? wi 
The United States is not in danger 
now. Until such time. as the shores of 
America are attacked, I will not take 
up a gun. Then I shall gladly give up 
my life for my country, as five genera- 
tions of my family did before me. 
. Joe Le Veen 
Boulder (Colorado) High School 
(These two letters express the pros and 
cons on a pressing subject. Perhaps they 
will start-a nation-wide student argu- 
ment. We'd like it to be a sane, deep, 
far-seeing discussion. May we have your 
opinions—thought out calmly, tested in 
serious talks with your fellow students, 
and written with conviction and dignity. 
The Forum would be proud to be the 
vehicle for such a temperate discussion 
in a world which is giving way to excite- 
ment, confusion aa atred.—Ed.) 


Long View 
Dear Forum: 

I have just completed Dr. Rugg’s 
“The Sustained Yield Principle”—one of 
the most inspiring articles I have ever 
read, 

It is not untrue that modern youth 
has lost some of the idealism that should 
be synonymous with its name. We 
think we know too much to hope for 
a better way of living. That is because 
our education is doing only half the 
job. 
In history, for instance, we learn 
about the decay of Rome, Babylonia, 
and Egypt—all the past civilizations 
which have waned. And those of us 
who are acute enough can draw con- 
clusions about the likeness of the fate 
of other civilizations and the doom that 
awaits our own. 

Our history books stop there. We are 
left “ with the cynical conclusion, 
“Eadem, sed Aliter.” Since history wil 
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itself, why struggle to rise to 
heights? 

And that is where Dr. Rugg’s article 
urges us on. He offers both an ultimate 
objective and an immediate ek For 
me, at least, Dr. Rugg has ished 
an ideal and some inspiring objectives. 

Jacqueline Nodler 
Aurora, Missouré 

(How about more letters dealing, 
like Jacqueline’s, with ific articles 
in Scholastic? Whether a certain feature 
gives you something you've been look- 
ing for “gets your goat,” or bores you to 
yawns we'd like to hear what you have 
to say about it.—Ed.) 


Staying Clear 
Dear Forum: 

I would like to compliment Scholastic 
on the “War and Peace” issue. I think 
it is one of the most interesting issues 
ever published. 

The articles agree with the policy of 
our government today. They have one 
object—staying clear of European en- 
tanglements. No doubt our country will 
be called upon to solve the problems 
of extinguishing the torch of war in 
future generations as well as in the 
present. I’m sure the opinions of prom- 
inent Americans on the kind of peace 
America will support will benefit a 
generations. 

Kaltenborn’s “Don’ts” should help us 
find the causes of war as well as ways 
for preventing it. With articles of this 
type being published for high school 
students to read, the future generation 
is getting the right ideas. 

Carma k 
Cedar City (Utah) High School 


And Another Orchid 
Dear Forum: 

In our English class, everybody looks 
forward to Mondays, because we get 
our Scholastics then. 

I think Scholastic is the ideal maga- 
zine for high school students. It covers 
a variety of subjects. It not only treats 
the news of the week, but it helps us 
to keep up with the latest literature. 
And Scholastic is particularly helpful 
to me in the reports which we are re- 
quired to make in our school work. I 
can always rely on Scholastic to pull 
me through. 

I extend my hearty thanks to Schol- 
astic for the help it has given me in the | 
past, and I am looking forward to future 
issues. 

Rita Beardsworth 
White Sulphur High School 
White Sulphw Springs, W. Va. 

(Thanks for the kind comments, 
Rita. We've high plans for the second 
semester issues, and feel sure we can 
keep up the standard: you've set for 

-Ed.) 
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ame out of first-period French. 
“Did you get one?” she asked 
excitedly. 

“Yeah. Did you?” 

“Yeah. So did Tub, but she’s singing 
with the Glee Club at Newburgh that 
night . . . Well, what do you think?” 
Peg persisted. 

“Oh, you mean about going? Sure 
thing! I wouldn’t miss a chance to go 
to a dinner party given by Mrs. Huber- 
ling at the River Club, would you? 
That is—oh say, do you suppose it's 
formal? In that case, I’m out. I'm 
banking on a ‘tux’ for graduation, but, 
so far, all I've got is the shirt studs.” 

“Oh, Tommy,” Peg moaned, “couldn’t 
you possibly get one somewhere? I 
mean—but well, how do you know it’s 
formal? The invitation’s not. It’s writ- 
ten as a note, sort of. See, she starts 
off, ‘Dear Miss Winston, I am entertain- 
ing at a dinner—etc. And then that 
about the or girl—” 

Tommy ay ed up his ears. “What 
English girl?” 

“Why, the one she’s giving the party 
for, nit-wit. Didn’t you read your in- 
vitation?” 

“Oh, sure, I got the gist of it,” 
Tommy alibied, “but it was early this 
morning. Go on. What about the En- 
glish girl? It isn’t Vivien Leigh or that 
beautiful blonde tennis star—you know, 
Kay Stammers?” 


p= was waiting for Tommy as he 
c 


Olive interrupted her travelogue only 
long enough to say “This needs salt.” 


“Trotter, you slay me,” Peg laughed. 
“No, not quite. Her name’s Olive Went- 
worth, The party’s really for her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, but 
Mrs. Huberling says here that Olive is 
about our age.” 

“Hey, waitaminute,”Tommy — 
his fingers, “I have an idea! You 
Mr. Hector Higgins’ tux that we bor- 
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20. SOUP to NUTS 
By Gay Head © 


rowed for Ravello’s accompanist? Well, 
it’s at the cleaner’s and I was to get it 
today and return it. And—well, it would 
just about fit, if you follow me!” 

“Tommy. You mean, without a word 
to—” 

“Well—not exactly,” Tommy chan 
his mind after a second thought, t 
I could ask him. Mr. Higgins is a good 
sport.” 

Mr. Higgins’ “good TT. 
was put to test that afternoon after 
school and he was swell. He said 
that in “a case of emergency,” which 
this certainly seemed to be, he would 

dly let Tommy wear it; but not to 

roadcast it around school, or he'd be 
running a tuxedo loan bureau! How- 
ever, he advised Tommy to find out, for 
sure, that formal dress was ed. 
After all, it would be worse to be the 
only one there in a “tux” than the only 
one without! 

Tommy worried about the whole 
thing for several days after he and Peg 
had written their notes of 
(or rather, after Peg had composed a 
“I am delighted to accept your invita- 
tion” note and Tommy i. copied it) 
and, finally, w the advice of -Chip 
Morton, who had consulted with his 
cousin who was president of the Sheiks 
of State Tech, Tommy called up and 
asked Mrs. Huberling. She said why 
no, she hadn’t intended for it to be 
“that formal!” She said that “in her 
crowd,” the ladies usually dressed up 
more than the men, and that there 
would undoubtedly be more blue serges 
than “tux” present. 

Tommy was relieved, but Peg wasn’t. 
Now she didn’t know what to wear. 
However, she decided to play safe by 
wearing her | sae pansy aqua 
wool jacket and a black velvet skirt. 

The River Club was about ten miles 
from town. The dinner was set for 
Friday night at seven, but The Clipper, 
with its two excited passengers, arrived 
at the gate to the Club grounds at 6:30 
on the dot. Tommy suggested that they 
go on in and look the place over, but 
Peg didn’t think that was quite the 
thing, so they rode around od ectiiaa 
the circular drive until time to go in. 
Their hostess was not in sight but an 
attendant showed Peg the way to the 
ladies room upstairs and told Tommy 
where to leave his coat on the main 
floor. Mrs. Huberling and her party 
— in the private dining room, he 


When they went in, Mrs. Huberling 
was the first person Peg saw. Tommy, 
naturally had looked for “The English 
Girl,” but, after he saw her, he decided 
he could wait. Olive had long curls 
down her back and wore horn-rimmed 
specs! She looked like a kid—at least, 
to Tommy. She had a terrific English 
accent, and, according to the spiel she : 

ave Tommy and Peg, after Mrs. Huber- 
fing had introduced them, she had been 
to schools in France and Switzerland. 

At the dinner table Tommy was 
placed between Olive and Peg. He was 
in a quandary as to which girl he should 
seat until he noticed all the other men 
were seating the ladies to their right. 
That meant Olive for him! A Mr. Dyer 
who was all of 30, although Mrs. Huber- 
ling had called him the “second young- 
est guest,” was Peg’s next-door neighbor 
and did the honors for her. 

When Tommy took a look at the 
array of silver laid out in front of him, 
he wondered if he would ever come out 

ially with all those forks 
lelt to confuse him. He remen- 


even, 


at the 


Tommy pretended to listen to Olive’s 
stories, but he didn’t miss a trick. 


bered the saying, “start at the outside 
and work in toward the plate,” but the 
point was—which side? The first course 
appeared to be a fruit cocktail, and he 
was sure that called for a spoon. 
He toward Mrs. Huberling, way 
at the other end of the table, but she 
was so far away he couldn’t tell whether 
she was using a spoon, a folk, or a carv- 
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ing knifel At any rate, she'd started. 

Tommy at Peg but she was 
busy talking to Mr. Dyer. He decided 
he'd better do something about Olive, 
he asked her if this was the first time 
she'd ever been to America. Evidently, 
that was what she had been waiting 
for. She immediately embarked on a 
travelogue of all the places she’d ever 
been and seen and lived in, and the 
next time Tommy got in a word, the 
dessert course was being served. Not 
that he was oblivious to what was going 
on, all that time. He pretehded to listen 
to Olive but he didn’t miss a trick. And 
there were several “tricks” during the 
soup, fish, dinner, and salad courses. 
The fish course was particularly event- 
ful. A man across the table evidently 
had the same trouble with a wayward 
bone that Tommy did, only he handled 
it a little differently. The Man lifted 
his napkin across his face like a screen, 
but Tommy decided the best way was 
the least obvious, so he sneaked the 
bone from somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of his right front tooth down to 
his plate. No one noticed, least of all, 
Olive, who went right on talking—and 
salting! Tommy had been warned by 
Peg that “The English Girl” would 
probably use the Continental method 
of eating (never transferring the fork 
to the right hand) but he was-sure her 
“salting” had nothing to do with na- 
tionality. Olive salted everything on 
her plate—and Tommy’s, too—interrupt- 
ing her travelogue only long enough 
to say, “This needs salt—here!” As a 
consequence, Tommy drank so much 
water that it kept one waiter busy re- 
filing his glass most of the time. 

When the strawbery ice cream was 
served, Tommy wag in such a h 
to eat it, without ‘salt, that he plunged 
right in; after he had cleaned up the 
dish, he suddenly realized that no one 
else had started and that the waiter 
was now passing hot fudge sauce to go 
on the cream. Tommy was just the 
color his dessert had been, during the 
rest of the time at the table. 

After the dinner was over, some of 
the guests settled down to bridge, but 
Olive said she had to go home and 
pack, because her family was leaving 
early in the morning on a long motor 
tip. Tommy and Peg offered to take 
her home, and Mrs. Huberling said 
that would be nice. Tommy hoped he 
sounded more sincere than he felt, 
when he and Peg told Mrs. Huberling 
they’d rs her dinner . After 
Tommy had seen Olive safely inside the 
front door at Mrs. Huberling’s, he came 
back to The Clipper and said to Peg, 
Hey, how about a hamburger? I’m 
starved!” 

“Me, too,” Peg. “Make mine 
« ‘hamburger with’ but hold the salt!” 
Next Week: THE MARCH HARE HOP 
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Vocational Editor A th 


Questions and Answers 


RECREATIONAL LEADER 

Q. I am one of the millions of high 
school students who will graduate in 
June. And, like many of them, I am 
still trying to find a vocation to which 
I am suited. 4 é 

I have always liked physical educa- 
tion and would like to Fe 9 a teacher. 
However, I am in doubt as to whether 
the field of recreational leadership holds 
any opportunity for a girl. Would it 
be possible for you to advise me? ‘ 

A. There will be a detailed study of 
“Recreation as a Career” in a coming 
issue of Scholastic. Watch for it. Mean- 
while, you may want to pursue your 
own investigations further by writing 
to the National Recreation Association, 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for 
lists of pamphlets and bulletins which 
they issue in this field. Also write to 
New Yask University, New York City, 
for catalogue of their courses in recrea- 
tional leadership. 

Like a good many other service pro- 
fessions, physical education and recrea- 
tional leadership will depend on social 
and economic trends in the United 
States in the next ten years. If there 
is rising prosperity and growing leisure 
time, there will be a demand for recrea- 
tional instructors and leaders in the 
schools, and for youth and adult groups. 
The demand will be for trained peviple. 
If there should develop a sudden popu- 
lar interest in shysical development, as 
there did in England before the war 
crisis, then a “wave” might sweep the 
country and physical education would 
be much in demand. 

On the other hand, there is consider- 
able sentiment for “economy” in mu:i- 
cipal, state, and federal financing and 
should drastic measures be undertaken 
on all three levels then recreational 
service and personnel hired largely by 
local and federal authorities would un- 
doubtedly suffer severely along with 
other facilities that some officials would 
consider non-essential. 

This all assumes, of course, that you 
have the capacities to make good in 
the field of ers a should ex- 
amine — arly not only your general 
liking for sports, games, hobbies, and 
physical education, but also whether or 
not you have a fundamental liking for 


people and to see people enjoy - 
faked. 


| selves, that is real and not 


One word more: for every four or 
five high school graduates today who 
are interested in the professions, pos- 
sibly only one will actually get into 


the professions. Look at your circum- 
stances and chances realistically, as well 
as your abilities, and take that road 
which affords some reasonable chance 
of accomplishment. High school stu- 
dents should realize that nothing is 
solved merely by going through college 
in order to become unemployed on a 
higher intellectual plane. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Q. Will you kindly send me informa- 
tion you have available on foreign 
languages as a profession? Could you 
tell me the amount of schooling re- 
quired, etc.? 

A. College courses in languages, and 
probably post graduate courses as well, 
would be required for mastery of the 
language, not to mention travel in 
foreign countries. Many colleges and 
universities, as well as other institutions 
and organizations who hire foreign 
language experts, show preference for 
persons who speak the language as 
their native tongue (and also — 
good English), or Americans who have 
travelled so widely and extensively as 
to have complete mastery of the tongue. 
Thus many interpreters and other 
workers in this field are not necessarily 
college trained. Their skill is based on 
the fact of having been a: native of the 
country, upon travel, having lived 
abroad and having obtained a great 
deal of foreign experience and intimate 
knowledge of foreign customs and psy- 
chology as well as of the language. 

A recent article on radio broadcasts 
from America to foreign countries states 
that the “perfect French” of one an- 
nouncer “was learned while he was a 
student of dramatics at the Comedie 
Francaise. Chicago-born and barely 30, 
he speaks with linguistical and - 
dadaten! imectinaee | because ji 
lived or travelled in foreign lands.” 

Possible occupations for those in- 
terested in modern foreign languages 
have been listed by the Cincinnati Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. A few 
of these are: Commercial attache, con- 
sular service, exporting and importing, 
foreign correspondent, foreign repre- 
sentative, foreign tour conductor, gov- 
ernment staff worker, immigration in- 
spector, interpreter, radio announcer, 
radio operator, ship servant, teacher, 
translator and travel bureau worker. 
For further information read: “Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Foreign Lan- 
guage Students” by W. L. Schwartz in 

Modern Language Journal, 1932. 
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NORTHWEST PASSAGE (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Directed by King Vidor. 
Produced by Hunt Stomberg. Screen 
play by Laurence Stallings and Talbot 
Jennings. Based on the novel by Ken- 
neth Roberts. Musical score by Herbert 
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Abenakis in the village of St. Francis on 
the St. Lawrence river. Before leaving 
the British fort at Crown Point (near 
Fort Ticonderoga), Rogers is joined by 
Langdon Towne, a young artist recently 
kicked out of Harvard, and Hunk Mar- 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


HOMO SAPIENS 
Are you a “doodler?” Do you draw 
i on the wall while you're 
ing? Do you put your left shoe on first 
every morning? These behavior traits and 
many others are explained in a fascinating 
series called “Human Nature in Action 

























































Stothart. 
: : riner, an outspoken backwoodsman re- every Friday at 10:45 P. M. on NBC. Dr, : 
Here is a first-rate film of true adven- cently released from the town stock. Harold D. Lasswell, famous psychologist, 
ture. It is a story of hardships and hun- Rogers, Towne, as mapmaker for the analyzes human conduct in an effort to 
ger, of human suffering and slaughter, Rangers, and Hunk are the main char- discover how people “get that way.” Catch ple sa 
and of the courage and daring which acters, but the film is more than a story some of these broadcasts. attent 
stretched the frontiers of the first strag- of one man or of three; it is much big- March 1. Mr. Reckless officer 
gling handful of American colonies into ger than that. The things you remem- pon ins S = ne age ll - 
ose of a great nation. are not individuals but men—two the sc 
Based = Kenneth Roberts’ fine his- hundred Rangers working together as CHEERFUL ee ere thoug 
torical novel, Northwest Passage records one, whether the order is to drag their gow Poti son Dias t ik mos from 
the campaign waged against the Abe- boats over.a steep hill in order to evade 9“ \P a leah jade limou: 
Pweg see os OVERS Seep * on the mike? This enables him to hear 
naki Indians by Rogers’ Rangers, a Fiench gun-boats ahead in the lake, or is own voice and modulate his tone ac- Other 
brave band of frontier fighters who to form a human chain across a swift cordingly. Actually, we~never hear our- and a 
fought for the British in the last of the current in order to cross the river. selves exactly as we sound to other people, traine 
French and Indian wars (1759). For These two scenes, incidentally, are high That's why a recording of the voice is al- officer 
years, the Abenakis and other savage points im a film which is chock full of ways a surprise. Have one made some- bomb, 
Indian tribes had raided and terrorized thrills from beginning to end. time and see Py don’t say, “Why, that from 
New England villages; they were The film, photographed in the finest doesn’t sound like mef tion p 
treacherous and merciless and their outdoor Technicolor, to date, also has MICROPHONE PROF 
cruelties had rallied many of the Amer- _ some striking effects in the use of color. The first college class to meet in a radio 
ican colonists to the British ranks. In one instance a narrow shaft of light studio is Professor John T. Frederick's class Wh; 
The leader of the Rangers was Robert from the shore fires of an Indian camp in literature. Some time ago Professor things 
Rogers, a fearless fighter and a great _ is the means of lighting a scene in which _ Frederick began a series of book reviews cause 
adventurer, whose life’s ambition — to the Rangers sneak by their enemy un- CBS. 7 programs were so popular their n 
discover an overland passage to the der cover of darkness. Again, in the _ ie : bw = Ping oor orge be saw 01 
Pacific—followed the hopes and dreams _ hush before the early morning attack on a aa see icul ory Lew not wi 
fr 4 lege curriculum. Every Tuesday at 
of many explorers to find the “North- St. Francis, when Ranger scouts are 4.15 Pp. M. students assemble in the studio read ai 
west Passage,” mythical short-cut stealing into the village, the gradual and listen to the broadcast. Professor per, in 
through the American continent to In- change in the sky at dawn is well nigh Frederick answers their questions after the spectac 
dia and the Orient. For the part of the _ perfect. program is over. A final examination based movies 
rugged, fearless Rogers, Spencer Tracy —_ In addition to Spencer Tracy's superb on the broadcasts will be given in May. they h: 
is an ideal choice, and he gives a top- _ performance, Robert Young, as Langdon Students who i bg receive full college a crime 
notch performance. . Towne, and Walter Brennan, as Hunk credit. Some fun, eh? otype” 
The film deals onlyewith Book One Marriner, are outstanding. And the di- THERE’S MANY A SLIP ture in: 
of the novel, that portion devoted to ‘rection of King Vidor is the job of an To err is human—but don’t do it too actual 
the 200-mile expedition against the expert. often on the radio, More than one a» Walt 
ae book, 
process 
works ¢ 
face, n 
ane ein yr Pn a these a 
ipsies” and Gabriel Heatter invited lis intimat 
teners to “Hobby for your lobby!” wide ef 
BROADCAST FROM WONDERLAND and an 
Every Saturday at 11:15 A. M. the nent in 
Mutual network broadcasts a remarkable laws, ay 
i who ha’ 
History in New. York City. Children of all mg 
ages take part in a lively quiz. If you , 
gger : 
greater 
rectly o 
If you're up late some Wednesday night, peg 
tune in “The Next Step Forward” at 11:15 uve rq 
P. M. on NBC. The theitie is serious, but ine, 
: the vivid dramatization makes even tough A pr 
; economic problems interesting. States js 
Major Rogers (Spencer Tracy) leads a group of his Rangers in dragging their boat (All times listed are Eastern Standard.) friends | 
over a steep hill in order to sidestep enemy gun-boats anchored in the lake ahead. GRETTA BAKER Sian, Si 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


Expert Guidance to Help You Think Clearly 
and Detect Propaganda in Any Form 


BUILDING BETTER 
MIND PICTURES 


EVERAL years ago a bomb ex- 
S ploded near the Morgan bank in 
downtown New York, Many 
ple saw or heard the pee and thei 
attention was sharply challenged. Police 
officers questioned these observers. Each 
eye-witness gave a different account of 
the scene which he had seen. One man 
thought that the bomb had been thrown 
from the window of a large, black 
limousine by a man with a black beard. 
Other accounts were equally dramatic— 
and absurd. One man, who had been 
trained to observe as an intelligence 
officer in the army, reported that the 
bomb, carefully disguised, had rolled 
from a truckers wagon. This explana- 

tion proved to be correct. 


Crimes of Imagination 

Why did the other people see so many 
things which had not happened? Be- 
cause they were describing pictures in 
their minds—not the things which they 
saw on the street. They had probably 
not witnessed any crime but they had 
read accounts of crimes in the newspa- 
per, in mystery stories, and had seen 
spectacular deeds of violence in. the 
movies. From these stories and pictures 
they had constructed a mind picture of 
a crime which has been called a “stere- 
otype” and they had described this pic- 
ture instead of the scene which they had 
actually watched. 

Walter Lippmann, in his well-known 
book, Public Opinion, describes the 
process as follows: “Each of us lives and 
works on a small part of the earth’s sur- 
face, moves in a small circle, and of 
these acquaintances knows only a few 
intimately, Of any public event that has 
wide effects we see at best only a phase 
and an This is as true of the emi- 
nent insiders who draft treaties, make 
laws, and issue orders, as it is of those 
who have treaties framed for them, laws 
Promulgated to them, orders given at 
them. Inevitably our opinions cover a 
bigger space, a longer reach of time, a 
greater number of things, than we can di- 
rectly observe. They have, therefore, to 
be pieced together out of what others 
have repo: and what we can imag- 
ine, 

A prominent Russian in the United 
States is continually being told by his 
friends that he does not look like a Rus- 
Sian. Since few of these friends have 





ever seen a Russian, he asks them to 
describe what they think a Russian 
should look like, A typical description 
runs as follows: “A big, dark fellow, 
with a sha black beard, who sits 
around in cellars, with a sad look on his 
face while he drinks his vodka with 
tears running down.”> Here we have a 
description of the American “stereo- 

” of a Russian; the real Russian does 
not look like the stereotype, therefore 
he must not be a Russian. : 


Ideas of the Finnish War 
The daily papers carry long accounts 
of the war in Finland, Few of us have 
visited Finland and those few have been 


summer tourists. They have usually vis- 
ited southern Finland, while many of 
the battles described have been fought 
above the Arctic Circle. Most readers 
have had no military experience, and 
many of them have never met a Rus- 
sian or a Finn. Therefore our opinions 
have to be pieced together, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann describes, from what others have 
reported and what we can imagine. 
Stereotypes vary in quality. Some are 
sharp, complete, and relatively accurate; 
others are vague, sketchy, and wholly 
fantastic. How can we build accurate 
mind pictures for straight thinking on 
such a subject as the war in Finland? 
1. The first factor which will help us 
in building accurate stereotypes for 
thinking about the war in the north is 
our knowledge of geography. How large 
is Russia, how does it compare in. area 


“What Makes You Think So?” is pre- 
pared for Scholastic by the insiitute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E. 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R. 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A. 
Beard, and others. 





with the state in which you live? How 
do the distances mentioned in the news 
accounts compare with distances to 
places. which you have visited? The ac- 
curacy of our stereotypes will depend 
upon our experiences. Readers who 
have traveled on snowshoes or skiis and 
walked through snow in below-zero 
weather will have a sharper stereotype 
than dwellers of the “sun-belt.” If we 
keep in mind the few hours of daylight 
and recall our experiences out-of-doors 
at night, our thinking will be more 
realistic. 

2. The second factor which will help 
us will be our knowledge of the Rus- 
sians and the Finns, their history, popu- 
lation, and social and political systems. 
If we know people from Russia and 
Finland, or have read well-informed 
accounts of life in these countries during 
the last twenty years, our stereotypes 
become less vague. If we live in the 
country, we may understand better. the 
people of these agricultural countries. 

8. The third factor will be our knowl- 
edge of warfare. Few Americans have 
actually taken part in battles, but all of 
us have read war stories. These war 
stereotypes will depend upon the qual- 
ity of the second-hand experiences 
which we read. If the stories are roman- 
tic and adventurous, our war stereo- 
types will probably cause us to read 
into the defense of the Mannerheim 
Line a glamorous experience. If the 
stories have stressed the waste, drudg- 
ery, and monotony of war — and our 
knowledge of cold and darkness is add- 
ed—we will probably read about this 
war of cold and darkness with a feeling 
of horror. c ‘ 

Other ideas are at work in our minds 
helping to form our stereotypes. Our 
point of view is American—not Russian 
or Finnish. We have a long-standing de- 
votion to demiocracy and a prejudice 
against totalitarian countries. From our 
playground days, we have retained our 
sympathy and admiration for the little 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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The Theodosia Plet 
(Continued from page 30) 
day when she would feel that Theodo- 
sia was ready to see Wally and Ken 
again. 

One afternoon the two girls drove 
dcwntown on a shopping jaunt, and 
Theodosia was so gaily at ease that Isa- 
belle decided that the next day should 
be the day. Tomorrow she would show 
her to the boys, throw her out again 
into the stress and struggle, so to speak. 

Isabelle turned into the Safety Serv- 
ice Parking Lot, where Jim Rainey was 
manager. Jim Rainey was one of the 
most — boys in the younger set, 
though until this summer he had had 
neither the time nor the money to min- 
gle with the crowd. 

Superbly tall and handsome, in his 
uniform of brown trousers, brown tie and 
tan shirt, Jim stood without peagee- 
a wide grin on his face, while Isabelle 
rushed the car at him, stopping with 
the fender six inches from his knees. 

“Yah, yah! Missed me again!” he said 
and ran to the door and opened it. 

“Yah, yah! But I'll get you yet!” She 
laughed and turned to include Theo- 
dosia. Her seat was empty, the door 
swinging, and Theodosia was walking 
toward the crowded sidewalk. 

“Late for a date?” Jim asked, puzzled. 

“Yes,” Isabelle tried not to show her 
utter bewilderment. “Yes, I guess we 
are.” She started out after Theodosia 
and stopped. No sense getting in such 
a twitch that she'd forget to be nice to 

im. 
“Well,” she said, “see you some more 
soon, Jimmy. For heaven’s sake, why 
don’t you come around?” 

“Tomorrow? I get off at six.” 

“Come to dinner?” She started now 
in earnest to chase after Theodosia. 

“Sure thing!” he called and, without 
turning, she waved. 

Theodosia had reached the entrance 
to Berger's Department Store before 
Isabelle caught up with her. “Theodo- 
sia,” she cried, “what’s the matter?” 

“Why, nothing. Nothing at all!” 

“But,” Isabelle took her arm and drew 
her away from the door, “you didn’t 
even speak to Jim Rainey. I don’t want 
to intrude into your private affairs, but 
if you've had some quarrel with Jim, 
I'm sorry. I would have parked some 

lace else.” 

“Silly!” Theodosia tried to laugh. “I 
don’t even know Jim Rainey.” 

“You mean”—Isabelle’s bewilderment 
was clarifying in the direction of a most 
unpleasant suspicion—“you mean you've 
never even met Jim Rainey?” 

“Now how could I have ever met Jim 
Rainey?” Theodosia asked. 

Shocked, Isabelle stared at her. 

“That's right,” she answered dully, 
“how could you have?” 








“Well, shall we go in?” Theodosia 
and followed in. Surely, she kept 
repeating to herself, surely Theodosia 
couldn’t feel herself ahove Jim 
Jim had always been poor and worked 
or a living as a newsboy, then in 
Bailey’s Grocery pees Sar ne at the 

ing lot. S R ia wasn't a 
eb thes ould t be true. 

But, it seemed, it was true. Isabelle 
gave up trying not to believe when, 

ir shopping done, the “a started 
back. toward the parking i 
Rainey. Theodosia sto 
walk and exclaimed: “Hairpins for Aunt 
Alma! I forgot to buy them!” She 
paused. “Isabelle, it’s late; so why don’t 
you get the car and I'll meet you on 
the corner. That'll save time.” 

“All right.” Isabelle said faintly, and 
turned away. This was pretty awful. It 
hurt. This girl, who she'd thought was 
such a lovely in, Was nothing but a 
nasty little snob. No wonder she'd been 
shy and lonely! She always would be 
unless she could find a crowd of people 
as petty and horrid as she was. 

Isabelle was glad that Jim was busy 
in the small office when she reached 
the parking lot. She didn’t feel like talk- 
ing. On the drive to Theodosia’s house 
she ‘blessed the traffic that gave her a 
logical excuse for silence. When she let 
Theodosia out before her door Isabelle 
managed a blurry, “G’bye, see you 
again,” before she drove off. 

At home she found her mother sitting 
on the front porch. Her stern, tight- 
lipped expression brought a from 
Rosalie: t's wrong, darling? What 
have you eaten—are you sick? 

“Yes, I am!” Isabelle flung herself 
down on the swinging couch. “Sick and 
disgusted with the human race! And I 
haven't eaten anything. And you're re- 
sponsible for all this, Mamma; because 
you said she was shy and lonely and 
I had to be the girl scout!” 

Rosalie braced herself against this in- 
coherent outburst and suggested gently, 
“Sit up, won't you, and tell me what 
happened t from the beginning?” 

I certainly will.” Isabelle sat up and 
began to recount the events of the after- 
noon. When she had finished Rosalie 
said, refusing to share Isabelle’s disil- 
lusionment: 

“But Jim isn't the o: boy in 
your crowd, Nor Mp Fa hs fm 
works.” t 

“Mamma, can’t you see?” Isabelle 
wailed. “It’s not just being poor she 
cares about. It’s the way you're poor 
and the way you work. Jim hasn’t any 
home; Jim is just an orphan. And of 
Pie some of the boys work, but 

quit in the fall when back 
to eek: A” Iesbelive walle alll 
this clinching argument, “they don’t 


_added, “They 


Isabelle snatched at this ity 
to be rid of Theodosia, to this 
matter once and for all. “All Bi! 
ask her to dinner tomorrow night. I’ve 
already asked Jim Rainey and he’s com- 
ing. That’s Father's night at the club 
so there'll be just four of us, and you 
can see for if.” 

“But” — Rosalie hesitated — “if what 
you think is true, Theodosia will make 
it rather uncomfortable for Jim. You 
can’t inflict that on him.” 

“Til keep Jim so entertained,” Isa- 
belle said confidently, “that he'll hardly 
notice she’s there.” 

At six-thirty the next night Jim 
Rainey arrived. He and Isabelle and 
Rosalie had just gone into the living 
room when Theodosia arrived. They 
heard her calling from the hall, “I hope 
I'm not late.” Eagerly she came through 
the doorway and sto short at the 
sight of the tall handsome in his 
ill-cut shabby suit. Her smile died and 
her eyes faltered from his unruly yellow 
hair to his mouth, his chin, then riv- 
eted on his necktie as she said in a sort 
of cold confusion: “I beg your pardon! 
I didn’t know—I mean—well, please ex- 
euse me!” ; 

She turned and ran from the room. 

“Theodosia!” Isabelie ran after her. 
And Rosalie Cummings, hardly able to 
believe what she had witnessed, mur- 
mured to Jim, “Evidently we've in- 
truded on some feminine plot. Do sit 
down.” Though she doubted it, she 
be back soon.” 

“Girls are sure—well, girls, I guess!” 
Jim commented mildly and sat down. 

Meanwhile out in hall, the furi- 
ous Isabelle was leading her guest up- 
stairs to her bedroom. What wasn't 
going to tell this Theodosia! Right from 

eart—sock!—Theodosia ‘was going 
to hear, with no punches , what 
a normal decent human thought of her. 

But when the bedroom was reached 
and Isabelle had banged shut the door 
it was not Isabelle who spoke first. 

“You shouldn’t have done this to 
me,” Theodosia cried accusingly. “You 
should have told me he was going to 
be here.” 

“Sol!” Isabelle’s voice soared with the 
o. of her scorn. “The Queen has to 

ve a guest list submitted before she'll 
come to a ’s house. There might 
be somebody not good enough 
for her, some who'd contaminate 
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“Oh, no!” Theodosia begged. “It was 
just that—that, without any warning, to 
walk into the room and—and find him.” 

The hot words of Isabelle’s con’ 
died in her throat and her breath sinaglt 
in unbelief at the look she saw on Theo- 
dosia’s face. Why, Theodosia was look- 
ing the way Isabelle would feel (though 
she hoped she wouldn't show it) if 
Cary Grant and Tyrone Power were 
_ sitting downstairs in the living room 
waiting to meet her. Theodosia Gwinn 
who had everything, and Jim Rainey 
who worked in the parking station. 
Theodosia had. woven all her crazy 
never-can-come-true dreams about Jim, 
who'd once been Bailey’s boy that de- 
livered the groceries at the kitchen 
door! 

“I don’t guess you can understand,” 
Theodosia was going on, “why I'd run 
away. But—Oh. Isabelle!” She buried 
her face in her arms and from that shel- 
ter her voice came sob-thickened and 
timid, “All my life it’s been him! When 
he was a little boy, and I was awfully 
little I used to wait in the front yard to 
watch him go by on his paper route, I 
stuttered and I was scared to speak. 


“When he worked at Bailey’s store 
I'd watch him from behind the window 
curtains when he’d come across the 
backyard with the box of groceries on 
his shoulder. Watching him year after 
year growing more wonderful, while I 
just kept being a girl he wouldn’t give a 
second glance!” She finished in an ab- 
ject whisper, “when I walked into that 
room and saw him standing there, I 
just couldn’t take it. I was so scared I 
had to run.” 

“Of course, you had to run.” Isabelle 
put her arms around Theodosia and 
drew her close. There were apologies 


to be made to Theodosia; lots of them 
and Isabelle wanted to make them; why, 
she was willing to crawl in the dust. 
But not now. wasn't time. “Come 
on,” she said and pushed Theodosia 
away so that she could look at her. “Fix 
your face and we'll go downstairs and 
I'll help so you won't be too scared.” 

“I couldn't. I can’t go downstairs.” 
Theodosia violently shook her head. 

This, Isabelle realized, was a situa- 
tion that needed firm, even rough, han- 
dling. “You'll go if I have to kick you 
down every step,” she said. “What are 
you? A jellyfish, or a girl with some 
fight in her? You're going downstairs 
and you're going to talk to him as if 
he were a human being like the rest of 
us.” She added sternly. “And remem- 
ber you are very appealing ‘when you 
tilt your head and smile.” 

When they appeared, hand in hand, 
in the livin oo Theodosia showed 
no trace of her tears. 

“Jim,” Isabelle said as he got to his 
feet. “I don’t think you and Theodosia 
have ever met. Well”—into Jim’s warm 
grasp she transferred the small cold 

and that she held in hers—“Theodosia, 
this is Jim. And Jim, this is Theodosia.” 

“Hello!” he said. 

“Hello,” she replied faintly. And then 
she di her head and smiled. 

Rosalie Cummings’ mystification at 
this scene turned to horror as she looked 
upon a daughter seemingly gone sud- 
aly mad. Ssabelle, one A back of 
the two she had just introduced, was 
patting the area above her heart, roll- 
ing her eyes, and, with a half-concealed 
forefinger, pointing at Theodosia. This, 
Isabelle was pantomiming to her moth- 
er, this was not snobbery —this was 
love! 


Reprinted from This Week, by special 
permission of the author. 


——————_———————— 
NEW ISSUES OF “FAMOUS AMERICAN” STAMPS 


Fifteen oe nies a hive beta’ bibuied tis the “Famous 


planned for 1940. The second five (top row) are famous American poets; the set was 
issued in January. Left to right: Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Whitman, and Riley. 
Below are famous American educators: Horace Mann, Mark Hopkins, Charles W. 
Eliot, Frances Willard, and Booker T. Washington. The set of educators has been 
brought out this month. Other stamps in the series will be issued soon. 
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Mr. Thomson’s Corona has been in 
forest fires, on Coast Guard rescue 
work, in hurricanes. “My Corona 
has had tough handling . .. never 
been ired...never let me down. 
It sure can take it,” he says. 
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PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 


You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan, 


MARTIN ocvete cicnere,nciane 


Wonderful Locket $] 
Value! 


14 Kt. GOLD FINISH HEART LOCK- 
ET. Holds two Pictures. Comes witk 
dainty 18-inch chain with safety clasp. 
Suitable for engraving. A wonderful 
value. Same quality may be had in 
IBOOK shape if you wish. $) postosia. 
Or C.O0.D.’ plus postage. sfaction 
| Guaranteed. 











4434 Post Avenue, Dept. 84, 
Miami Beach, Fila. 
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Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: dle, cire, idd, th, sofa; 
Sve, énd, ice, ill; tée, dtb, Gdd; f0d, £508, 
cibe, arn, ap; oil; how. Consonant Sounds; 
this, thin. In foreign words: ti—French u, 
German i; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German gu ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable, accented syllables are italicized. 


ameliorate (a-mél-yér-at), p. 8: Improve, 
make better (of a bad condition). 

deleterious (dél-i-tér-é-is), p. 9. Harmful, 
injurious. 

imminent Lact al 
happen immediately 
thing unpleasant). 

libel (li-bal), p. 16. Law. A written state- 
ment of one’s case and claims, 


. 18, About to 
feasts of some- 


multipartite- (mil-ti-pér-tit), .p. 8, OF 
two nations; literally, “haying .many 
ae real ), p 23. Having 
portentous {pér-tén-tiis), p. a 
solemn, usually prophetic, significance; 
_ also, forestiadowing evil, ominous. __ 
relegate (rél-i-gat), p. 18, Banish, dismiss; 
also, assign to a class or position. 
stereotype (stér- or stér-é-6-tip), p.. 37. A 
solid plate of type metal used in printing 
a large number of duplicates. Hence, a 
fixed idea or set phrase which recurs 
again and again without variation. 
troubadour (#rd6-ba-dér or -ddor), p. 23. 
A lyric poet who sings his own verses. 
The word was originally used of a 
school of poets who lived in France and 
Italy in the late middle ages. 








Enter now! 
it’s easy! It’s fun! 





PLANTERS(votd CONTEST 
OFFERS 


118 prizes 


$25.00 
15.00 
5.00 
4th Prize ...............15 prizes of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions—1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 














1. Anyone under age of 21 years 

may compete. 
2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, contai five 
i Be 7 


first 
A word of several meanings ma 
submitted only once. Do not use a’ 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Mocrign rents, wane savers 
in the English section of dic- 
tionaries are ible. Webster’s 
new International i will be 
the authority. 

3. Send empty Plenters Peanut bag 
or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr, 





Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 


RULES 











‘What Makes You Think So? 
(Concluded from page 37) 


stereotypes have helped us to drama- 
tize the Finnish bravery into victories 
for a way of living like our own—vic- 
tories for integrity and democracy. 


No Happy Ending 

The danger in thinking with such 
ster is that it does not prepare 
us for almost inevitable of the 
story, which in this case will probably 
be. the conquest of Fi Large 
groups. of Americans have hoped for 
victories for China, for Ethiopia, for 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, for the 
Spanish Loyalists. during the last six 
years, and have felt sharp disappoint- 
ment when their favorites have been 
conquered or defeated, Our stereotypes 
will have to be rebuilt along realisitc 
lines which consider, the interests of 
Americans in a world which the ma- 
chine age has made smaller. Are these 
unfortunate people who are the victims 
of aggression really men and women, 
boys and girls, who have the same ideas 
as we about living together in a chang- 
ing world? If they are, how can we 
work with them and help them? But 
first of all let us be sure that the stereo- 

with which we think are made of 

e best material we can find, 

The ne recent! inted a 
Pssst acer en maa 
the famous French medical scientist 
and head of the Rockefeller Institute. 
Dr. Carrel said: “I was not surprised 
when the war = but it oe 
not destroy my beli i 
some day come to stay. When I say 
humans must learn to view politics, I 
mean must really try to under- 
stand other. If we knew what was 
in the hearts of the Germans now, 
things might be different.” 

this t scientist believes 
Pig wy Ag which we use in 
our thinking our attempts to solve 
the problems of human relations should 
be as accurate as the which 
scientists use in solving their problems 
in the world of science. Can we use 
their keen methods of observation and 
deduction to give us better mind pic- 


tures in this rapidly ing. wor 
ew apy ogeny. = sm 
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Found 
All through the game an enthusiastic 
fan had urged the home team to victory. 
Suddenly he became silent, turned to his 
companion and whispered, “I've lost my 
voice.” “Don’t worry,” was the reply. 
“You'll find it in my left ear.” 
* 

Lost 
Hi Yo, Silver! Everywhere! 
Tonto lost his underwear 
Tonto say “Me no care,” “ 


Lone Ranger buy me streamline : 
—Collinrood Spotlight, Cleveland, O. 


* 


We never saw a vitamin 
We never hope to see one 
And, gosh, we can’t say whether we 
Would rather C than B-1. 
—O’Hara in N. Y. Post 


Recipe 
A peach at his right, 
A nut at the wheel 
A tur in the road 
Fruit salad! 


Spell “Alb” 

Joe Penner and his script writer, Eddie 
Davis—who once was a N. Y. cab driver— 
arived from California yesterday . 
Davis arrived some hours after Penner did, 
because he had missed the train during the 
stopoff at Albuquerque. . . . “What hap- 
pened to you, Eddie?” Penner demanded. 
... “I started to write a postcard,” said 
Davis, “and by the time I could spell 
‘Albuquerque’ the train was gone.”——Lyons 
in N. p 4 P ost,. 


Cooperation 

The solemn-looking man remarked to his 
friend: “I hope that you are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that we all have a duty to 
perform, We must combat the unrest which 
exists in the world.” : 

“I'm doing my very best,” said the other. 

“How?” 


“I manufacture mattresses,”——Classmate. 


Look Out 
The worst traffic tangle of 1939 was 
caused by a lady motorist who signaled to 
ae — and did so.—The Scribe, Oak- 
and, Cal, 





This Week’s Cover 
Cover photo of this week’s Scholastic 
shows the science laboratory of the new 
Bayside High School, Long Island, New 
York, Photo by Lionel Green. 


A national magazine ef contemporary life and 
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March of Events 

Examining Life Insurance 

Today’s Events in the Light of History, 
by Henry Steele Commager ....... 

What Is Left of International Law? 
by William E. Masterson 

New Regions for Old: America Re- 
builds, by Harold Rugg ll 

Democracy: Its Essentials and Its Prob- 
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Northwest Passage, a movie script.... 19 
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WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
sna Again in February Argus will 
award the following prizes: 
OE Peek ee we ae ce « OU 
Second Prize. « 2 20 eo © + «+10 
Third Prize . «© «@ © «© © @ 5 
Five Primes oF . 2 2 0 © 1 
for the best photographs taken with 
an Argus Candid Camera 


All prize-winning pictures will also be 
entered by International Research Cor- 
poration for Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will, be: 


First Prize . $50 

Second Prize . . o. 

Third Prize . . - 

Five Prizes of . ie he 5 

for the best photographs taken with 
any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. February contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, March 
10th. 
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club. Write today for our FREE 1940 book 
showing newest designs. 
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Stamps That Spell Relief 


By Frank L.. Wilson 


"To has managed so far to 


stay clear of the war ravages 

which have been sweeping Eu- 
rope and Asia. Nevertheless, her popu- 
lation came face to face with destruc- 
tion and tragedy this winter. The 
country experienced one of the most 
disastrous earthquakes in its history. 
A series of tremors was followed by 
blizzards, subzero weather, and fires 
which drove hundreds of thousands of 
Turks into the open fields, faced with 
the reality of homelessness and the 
prospect of starvation. 


Two stamps issued in Russia for flood 
relief and funds to stave off famine. 


Whole villages were buried under 
the steep cliffs of the Janik Mountains 
on the Armenian border, near the Black 
Sea. Every building in the Erzinjan 
district was in ruins. The heaviest 
shocks were reported in Anatolia, where 
life and property were wiped out in 
nine towns, 

Flood waters soon broke loose, and 
by January Ist the le of the indus- 
tad valley sdb i Istanbul were 
victims of a flood, their suffering in- 
creased by freezing weather. New 
quakes .continued to occur. The de- 
vastated area was 100 miles wide by 
185 miles long. Many of Turkey’s his- 
toric buildings were lost—among them 
the Mosque of Sultan Bayazit in 

Although food and clothing have 
been pouring into the district to lessen 
the suffering from hunger and _ cold, 
money will have to be raised for re- 
building homes. and rehabilitating sur- 
vivors. And there has been a persistent 
rumor that will be one source of 
help: either a new set will be issued. or 
some of the present stamps will be over- 
printed to raise the necessary funds. 


Above: Nicaraguan stamp issued after 
the Managua earthquake commemorat- 
ing Will Rogers’ flight and help. Cen- 
ter: The Managua post office before and 


after the earthquake. Right: A Lich- 
tenstein flood relief stamp of 1928. 


In the past, many governments have 


issued e stamps to sufferers 
in wd wage arse — In 1921, 
to assist in relief on the Volga 
River and to stave off a threatened fam- 
ine, Russia issued a set of three stamps 
of rather large format for the 

of raising funds. In 1924 a series of 
five values of the regular 1921 issue 
were surcharged with new values, and 
the surtax added was used to aid the 
victims of the Leningrad flood. 

Ukrania issued four stamps to fin- 
ance relief in the 1928 flood. In 1928, 
Lichtenstein issued four special stamps 
portraying scenes from the Rhine floods 
which had washed bridges away and 
inundated villages. The surtax from the 
sale of the stamps was used in this 
case, too, to help the sufferers, 

After the disastrous explosion at . 
Neunkirchen which occurred on Febru- 
ary 10, 1933, the Saar issued a special 
set of stamps to aid the victims. 

On March 31, 1931, Nicaragua ex- 
perienced an earthquake v hich rocked 
the district around Managua and de- 
stroyed many of the buildings there, 
including the new Post Office. The 
building had been opened less than 
three years before the tragedy. On Sep- 
tember 15, 19380, the ernment had 
issued a series of 13 postage stamps 
showing the building, These stamps 
were on sale for one day only, On 
January 1, 1982, a series of 13 postal 
stamps and five airmail stamps were 
issued and placed on sale for that day 
only, The proceeds of the. sale were 
to be used for reconstructing the Post 
Office building and improving the 

stal service. These stam wed 
the building before and after the earth- 
quake. Much later, 1939, the: Nicara- 
guan Government issued a set of five 
airmail stamps honoring the late Will 


Rogers and commemorating his flight 
to Managua during the eietllblake and 
his generous donation of money. 
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ericans Searce Airmail. 

i ., ane a eee Box 

Minn. 


1¢ Finland, Seandinevia, 7 different, 
om Commemoratives, atictals, Swe, 1116 Pak 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Sst 








ee 
DIFFERENT stamps (catalog $4.00), 
triangle, = with approvals. Highland, 1616- 
Jtica, 








ROvA AL Visit Set. se “cs “Canadians” 

= roval Applicants, ‘Cresent’ Stamps, 
‘ana 
SNNY Approval. Thousands different. Pictorials, C4 

[ Se norakinans Raymax, Station Y (21-8), Brooklyn, N. 

UNITED STATES Mixtures, 35c¢ ib.; Canada, 70c; For- 
eign, $1.00. Seolast, 4512 Nor. Racine, Chicago. 














Postal Pictures, 1632 Coventep 
Reed. Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


MOTION PICTURES, SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 








Greenwood Titler, Keystone Kodak Filmo Univex 
“Millimeter $2.00 tage. Descriptive litera- 
ture freq, Greenwood Photographic Devices Compeny. Nor 
HOME 
Movie Mis Ded alboo eet 


FREE! oe. Send a D. Gard, 


64 West 74, 


GAMES, ERTERTAIMENT 











WE repeat! 125 U, 8.- Stamps. 5¢ Approvals, 

Quality Stamps, inetowood ole 

EXCHANGE your licate stamps. List, Swappers, dime. 
_ Hobby, Box 2166, er, Colo. 

MEXICAN Dollar Bill and 100 different t fersign stamps 
__10c, Nagles, 346 North 12th, Reading, Penna. 

15 AIRMAILS 5e, With ‘Approvals. Haworth, 4968 Victoria 
Dr., Vancouver, Canada. 

100 DIFFERENT British Colonies, 30c. Approvals. Lob- 
dell, 625—18th, Salem, Oregon. 

SET Animal postage due stamps 5 cents. Approvals sent, 
Gobrecht, 205 Anderson, Joliet, Tl. 

FIGHTING Finland: Fifty Ss ed 10c. Approvals. 
Chester, Box 545- D, Utiea, N. Y. 

72 DIFFERENT U. 8. 10c = approvals. Album Serv- 
ice, Route 57-15, Sioux City, Iowa. 

50 DIFFERENT Foreign 5c. Approvals. Buchanan, Box 


























thins. 
os ol ma, tar gintomatin fe 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Se RECORDS for 2ic! Brand New! 
Gils, Springfield, Ruthettords Ney 


Piano! Postal brings free folder. Chris- 
tensen, Hall, Chicago. 
DOGS 


COCKER re A= meng healthy. “Personality 
Pups’’. Reasonable. ene Kennels, 1332 Hull, Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
BIRDS 























40, College Point, N. Y¥. 
ICELAND, 25 a tuaccs 20c, Theodore Ames, Upper 


Montclair, N. 
17 A NLRB “Woroees. em. Puerta 
Rico, Uruguay, ete, 7 

BIG Stamp Magsaine—I5 ie Toe. Chambers Stampie, 
_ Kalamazoo, 

5 TRIANGLES—100 Foreign. 10c. Approvals, Ran- 
some, 1333 Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2% DIFFERENT South _— 10c. No approvals, 
Burkhart Stamps, Sandwich, 














THIRTY Varieties: Fancy Pigeons and Pheasants. Lee 
Roseos, Pipestone, Minn. 








RADI 
BUILD-IT-YOURSELF 
—— am ‘ive Western Aprings 

SWorMet Shep, Bex 


beeen ne 


Pendulum Clock. a Ki 
awe Box 19: 1959-BB, Chicago. 
Prices! Investigate! Play- 


BICYCLES 
Sees Eee mae aa 











= fr lana eis 
Sain. Delon 











Kimiley, ‘in Bs E. Ferry, Buffalo, N. iow oe en 
Boneh, OUTBOARDS 


Form, parts Py pia ag Mebailt Eneine Lint Cote. 
ti} o 
Hert ee _utponrd. 205_aBeniie, Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Plywood boat plans 50c, Bree catalog boatbuilding 
plans. ‘The Rudder, 9s Murray Street, New York. 


MODELS AND SUPPLIES 


nym Hull A ig E mote kits. Ship and ne oe 
pings: meee sails. Qlustrated Se 
as t002- Et ‘Etowah Ave., Royal Oak, 


BAIEBOAD | Moksls. Complete details catalog iaog He. 
MODEL Rellread & op, Dept. 8, Dunellen, New Jersey. 
MODEL GASOLINE MOTORS 

own 1/5 tar to Motor. Complete 


MAKE 
with and Condenser $5.00. Catalog 5c. Selley, 1373-' 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


ENCINES. MOTORS 





























SPORTING. GOODS 


ao Bai casio trae narotfon Bost Be. Ar 


ané 
Book 50c. Archery, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 











125 DIFFERENT a 6c. oo Tynes, Box 
462, East St. Louis, 

5 SETS, Packet and Prarie rovals included. 
Mailmart, Box 27 Grand Central,” New York, N. Y. 

206 DIFFERENT United States Stamps, $1.50. 1.50. Excel- 
lent condition. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, 

18 VARIETIES U, 8. Cofl Stamps, 10c. Goldsmith, Box 
200b, Chicago. 

TWO World’s Fair Sets, 5c we Approvals. A. Barnes, 
830 Berkeley, Plainfield, N. J. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 

















LEARN to oo ms! Dees @ Tape Course for only 
oe, 2 a © ak ot t! Send $1.00 
Today to Boxing Courses, 21: and Avenue, 


wood, 
EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 


EARN easy money. Sell chemi treated 
cman el alt & cally " 
42 Bast 29rd Bt. Ne New York. 


er fend — ee ge : 
Dept. 8-3, 583. Mon ieee, Brookiyn, N. N.Y. - 














POEM for trade paper. Information free. Box 183, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


EARN Money Addressing Envelopes, Circulars, Typing! 
ag pa 10c, none free. ‘Aee-B, 31 $16 Empire, Birming- 
ham, a 


CEES sent Buty iter, Mette item, 1109 
AC operates models, ‘ines. Hundreds Only 
92.40. Minametor Blectrie, Presper N.Y Y. osthusd 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIFS 
Sn pale Dots 6 ee Liberty St. Loew tue 
MAKE TEYOURSEL? 
ee 
Guild. Send 25¢ for 
oodcrafters Guild, Dept. cHo, 














Belington, West Vi 
on what to make. 
Leng Inland Clty, N.Y 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS 


be Courses (slightly ostied).. ae discount. 
Particulars. Lewos, East 23rd, Ni 

JOIN (apg ey oO eaten. 

Journal, 10c. Haslett, Mich. — 

















HOBBIES, COLLECTIONS 
Miter ts Make Anseubionde ot Glass, etc., 85e. 
ow ° 
Indian Lore Publications, Green Filet, Gia 








7 Earthworms for a New, Seeeuatins, Home 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 





jusiress. Bureau Zoologica) 








eeme Ti. 
ENTS! Easy, ext: Ineome! Experience Unneces- 
sary! Free Details! Ever 5156 Simonson, Elmhurst, N.Y. 





INDIAN RELICS 


8 RI 
% GENUINE Le ay Be, Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. Gea. 
Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 
TRICKS you can do! For Pocket—Par With 


Coins, Cards, 5 
Watches! Escapes, , and Supplies! Magict 
S eae 100 Page Ca 








usions, i 
assortment ; 





JOIN Magicians ty! Free Tricks! Monthly Maga~ 
nut sample 10¢, International Magicians, Mt. Morris, 


ba Hesepeper ( Clippings. Write Galvin, (8724) 207 & 
FREE! 100 latest iti 

tisers’ Assistants, West Liberty. Ky. 
SEND for free literature. \ians, 428 South Halsted, 
Chicago, Ml. 


~~ PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 





Adver- 








Planetarium simplifies Astronomy. Information 
Wrater, Dar Leds Geo Diego, Callt, _ 


PRINTING 
ae a 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


"ikaw, S20" 60. Complete eataleg. Send stamp. Brad 

















AMATEUR Artists make beautiful cuts. Pleasure, profit. 
am $1.00. P, Baymond Williams, 578, Car- 





Tries ute, #0 Pager e Catalog larger Stage sAagie e100. Write ° 
ee 


mel, 

COMPLETE Kit teaches Art of Wood Carving. One Dollar. 
__Karv-Kit. Columbiaville, Mich. 

STANDARD |} Rabbit ae, Milton, 
Sample Dime. Occupations 





Pa. Year 50e. 


FOREIGN LETTER EXCHANGE 


ORSET HD Uh ae Pas, Sa Tal 


_PERSONAL STATIONERY 











tricks, 


ye ey Mg Pe 


5 ASSORTED Ni 
* febattner, all jovelties na Catalogue | 1m Five 3c stamps. 





SOAP Making. al Home. No machinery. Posera, CA- 
4545 Bartlett, Mil 


AGENTS WANTED 








CHALK TALK STUNTS 
RN a eee 
CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


PizeY “Prin eiven with Univex (Iris) Candia 
@ spec =a reduced to $6. as Lorena Biiner, "304 
sittne "St , Ga. 


CAMERA 
Everett, Bye. Write, “Gem Distributing Co., Bor 7, 


PHOTO FINISHERS 
oi ace ans Se alin ag 


each, 2 


r ae ar Paste Bevie D Dept. 8, 20 West Jackson 


i sone aes Deckle Base, Printe. 
Mini Frame Free. 2c. Economy f oe 
Ration D, "Len Angeles, Callt. , 




















it Sets. They 
ity Service, Gal- 


“p. Selling Graduation 
ency wait- 
(SCH- -l), Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOYS: Sell Magnetic Dogs, Donkey, El 
wae eee turn. Sample 25¢. 8 


SCHOOL Seniors: Earn $25, 
Cards. Fine opportunity. 
ing. Hurry! Craltcares. Box 





avira atm 
1 ified with your name and address, 25¢. 
Sleeved Bead Brockirn. Y. 





Inquire 

as 'e 

339. —— etter plication” Beasley, 
printing cheaper—quicker. Samp): 

» St Louis. ‘id 


Sicocan, 9088 
INSTRUCTION a 











NEW Products; Inventions, a Profits. Para- 
mount Produx, T8084 Marx, 

=e gf gg Rotary Comb-Cleaner. a itself. Sample 

. 35 Chicago, Groton, 


AVIATION 


AVIATION pr agg e Aige me | for entering Aviation 
as Apprentices. Write a enclosing 
Mechanix ee Aviation Service. Wayne County Air- 


port, Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich. 











CARTOOMING: Ponsenel, heme study instrect! b: 
iiioonlat. Free’ details.” Dorman Smith, Ban 


Rated Calif 
CARTOONING 
ee Pry ting. Gate Sonate out ter Gime. Ow 


FREE details! Learn Cartooning! B 
School Studie Lei, Bor 4194. Clevelond ne, ave aa 

















7 I learned fying. without wt ae Folder, dime 
Meyer, Box 391-8, we . 


IRPEANE Pascale a8 SS oa list. 
Airphotos, 3 Myrtle Court, Bridgeport, Conn. oe 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PLASH press cards like reporters! 25c. Newshawks, 1727 
Lee, Evanston, Ii, mente: 








Why would they invite you? 


play” is one of the best—for real fan tek popularity. 
You don’t have to be-a born musician. Anyone ci 
learn. And no matter what instrament you play; it 
be your standing “invitation” to more good times 
not only now, but at college and all your life. 


Ss“ of your classmates'seem to be invited every 
place. They have a host of friends—and some- 


how a party without them just isn’t complete. 


We all know who they are. They are the fellows and 
girls who can do something—who know how to dance 
well—or sing—or play the piano—or carry a “melody 
“on a sax,” or any other instrument. They never have to 
worry about missing good times. They are always in- 
vited, because they can always be counted on to make 
any party a better party. 


No boy or girl should be missing good times. Everyone 
Cati-learn to do something. And “knowing how to 


HISTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
No. 2~-The Trombone : 


Of all wind instruments, the trombone has perhaps been 
least modified in form. It was originally known as the sack- 
but, and is characterized by its sliding tubes. The earliest 
form of slide trumpet was the Roman buccina. Several 
improvements transformed the buccina into the sackbut: 
the addition of the slide and bending of. folding the 
extending en oe go 


iat . 


Play -aND HAVE FUN 


Invest in a good reputable instrument — visit your local. music dealers 


monnenengerne wr tibetan tatenemee 
: eer fi Ah RR ea et 
4 eS pe Se ae Vi gt ate 
3 s a a 
‘ me “ish 


A be a EE 








